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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


TO MY BRIDE. 


Say, dearest, canst thou trust me now, 
That thou art mine ? 

Then why is sadness on thy brow, 
Why dost repune 

Thou art my only love, my life, 

My dear, devotod, darling wit 

Now let thy lieart with joy be mie, 
For I am thine. 


When gloom and darkness gather round 
Thy troubled 

When for thy spirit searce is found 
\ place ol rest; 

Then on this bosom seek repose 

“Twill be the soother of thy woes, 

Come, all thy sorrow here disclose, 

Thou dear distress'd 


breast 








O, what is al! this world to me, 
When thou art not 

The lights nw img thou used to be ? 
Hast thou forget 

Those happy hours, when, side by side, 

We wandered by Patapsco’s tude, 

And watch'd the sparkling eddies glide 
Our feet about! 

When arm in arm we wander'd there, 
And gathered flowers 

Of choicest bloom, to bind thy hair? 
Those very 

Shall live while memory lives, their light 

In atter years will burn as bnght, 

And close as now shall they unite 
Those hearts of ours. 

When bloom and beauty both shall fade, 
When blioht shall come, 

And when earth's glories all are laid 
nthe cold tomb; 


vurs 








When wines and waves in tumult boil, 


We ll stand above the waste, and smile, 
And to each other cling the while, 


Above the gloom. 


In storm and calm alike Ill love, 
And leave thee never; 
Nor death, nor doom, shall ever move 
Our hearts to sever: 
But on that high, eternal shore, 
Where sadness ne er shall reach us more, 
We ll sit and sing our sorrows o'er, 





And love tor ever. A. 


A LUNAK TETE-AseTETE. 


Beautiful erescent! afar on high, 
Smiling away on the clear, blue sky! 
Oh, linger awhile with thy gentle hght, 

And Vil make thee my tmend, dear moon, to-night: 
No envious star is hovering near, 

No wind hath closed bis wing to hear; 

Thy helt bke visible kindness secims, 

Or a tissue of happy spits’ dreams, 

Then veil thyself, bright moon, awhile 
My cousin—Ah, that sircastic stile 
Sits oddly upon thy placid tace, 

And will not blend with thy gentle grace ; 
But the lingernng of that gossamer cloud, 

Awhile thy irony will shroud 

My cousin, Miss Linar—He's gone afar, 


Where the classic hills and waters are. 





Think not, proud Dian! Tam in love, 

ne like a desolate mournuig-dove 3 
Bu it not 
When one’s dear cousin no longer is meh ? 
Andis it strange that |} murmur it oer 





' 
fone should sigh, 





The name that is dear, was dear of yore ? 
Or rery strange that lis image is wrought 
In the deepest cell of my secret thought? 


For there’s none ike hun—and I do not fear 
That my cousin will ever be too dear! 


And yvet—But, moon, thou'lt see him to-niglit, 
Then wear thy sweetest, holiest heht; 
For be 1s a wanderer, lone and tar 
From the home where lus dearest treasures are 


But, wheresoever tis lot may be, 





To bight fis rk eve is bent 

1 know that his glance is on thee now, 

By the tinge that huhts thy conscious brow; 

I would that ne nuglt mect it there 

Till our spirits blend in the upper air 

And I know, good moon, thou wouldst not tell 

When spirts meet that love thee se well, 

Should they linger ti) the dawn of day 

In some star-gemmed grot on thy heavenly way ; 

Thou wouldst think of iy own stealthy visite, ou 

The starry mights, to Endymion, 

When. to look on the slumberer was such bliss, 

Thou stolest—even trom heaven—to kiss! 
Look into his chamber, kind moon, and see 

How fares my cousin to-night—tor me :— 

Is he sad ?—O touch his drooping brow 

With a smile like that thou wearest now— 




















a 
Or too gay ?—Look through thy 
Like as raph Ww th gen t rt 
Is he lone ?—Just whisper the blue-eved girl 
Qh the sunny brow and the sunny curl 
Then, should he take from los bosom a tress 
An’ theu art a Yankee, Lunar 
From whence that amber lock may 
One thing Pve told not— but PU tell the 
Dear moon !— Ther sad eyo s 
And I know that he treasures one jetty curl; 
And semetimes— Pharbe, never te 4 
Oh! can it be that 1 lowe too well? 
Ive thought of that sweet ri with pain 
And fear Can ut be | shall love un vain? 
0 !—tor hell eomu 1, nl be 
The sat ir usin save mi 
Now a word of caution to thee, sweet one! 
Por T see thy pourney ts rst 
a wet Win mV ¢ \ 
For ay othe witeh esi e Shy 
li he loves th l j “ ‘ 
With Herseh mid | 1 ' rt isle 
With scentred ter—cTrested M 
Yes, Pll tall in love with a thousand stars! rou. Ww 
+r . +p 
ORIGINAL AUTOSBLOG RAPHY, 
MEMOIRS OF A SENSITIVE MAN ABOUT TOWN. 
. 
MY FIRST SORROWS 
Ix placing t! for Y captior tt head of these desultory 
cubrations, 3 re e whatever is had to the Tom and Jerry 
vocabulary of e ml which t is, as we lea 
1 mil t it I ‘ ! ti i bak) | iw n 1 ‘ = | il i] 
ads ed t thre k fools { terers of t \ 
itt siti ‘ ‘ i { i th t “Ww sue i r i 1 th 
same sense, ¢ t « ‘ \ ltoa l, st re 
lent, whose ¢ s | dk ft vest, is of twenty 
five years’ sta i hit t nd ever has been, his 
ince and voc n catermng the publi ' ment, to k 
p characters dents in every section of the city where ‘ 
can be found I", rs circumstances, a man mav be mu 
ibout tow 1 vet Verv or company \ vhich bret 
remark he 1 rw ed. in the first y a 
then his me v t ea cdotes ot st v 
modern parlar “ren scences” of his childhood, as prefatory 
to the mem sat s tik 
Having volunt y. though, perhaps, nconsiderately, hue { 
the contess ‘ Is ‘ mostly w my own co 
- hee id Ww ‘ ! t from e pater le iro it 
publre which s ' eretofore, exercise » mud t 
nd charity to all wv erous ¢ s. fi z. { ind even 
resies I have en 1 ‘ 1 ¢ vc sed seve i 
se childish w ns we ‘ sses wien « iracte 4 ny 
faney aud V a tinuat ott s l 
the present cl In the la oft ts 
‘ ine poet, the pious Dr. Your 
* \ t ims ot bl thise ' 
K forty ‘ = his 
\ < ‘ \ 
| et ve 
| ‘ 
K f 
tes s es s . same 
] . ‘ . ” tw s s ent 
im i \ t 1 for Ida ‘ y t 
‘ \ Tes \ .¥ ats i ‘ oy I rriyv t 
\ irs ol « i miat ! ota I is 
( ht to be | suche s ‘ 1 tes tthe esitatior 
wk Alt ) t ‘ t ty e, Ll was as much t 
fool of roma s] fourteert it tiew aitera 
t sor m i \ ’ ceterred, by var s exter ! 
stramts, from n ies ' iw of my whimsical eccentr ex, | 
yas, never £ ind me is bolings Coxcen 
. 
the M'Donald ¢ ke of that perwd l ten derive amusement 
from perusing the letters whi il wrote about it time, @specwiiy 
such as allude t e! dents of my cliuldhood: several of whiel 
iddressed to my favonrite sister, are now lying betore me I shall 
therefore, make tree to borrow sue nor ’ {them as appearea 
culated to amuse the reader. Take the following extracts as sam 
| Ss OT SIM m sot the whote 
‘You complain of my unusual silence, and with some justice 
The reason is, I have been fh ev, (t wa fact, Abby.) I have 
been thinking, lor t est part of a mont ever since mv rth 
day, which vou know was on Monday, the thirteenth ultumo, wher 
my minority expired, and | became, in the eve of . 
called a man—I have been thinking how unacco it 





is that I do not feel that wonderful alteration in 
was always led to believe would certainly take place at this mo- 


mentous period of my existence 


(PAVABLE IN ADVANCE, 














om o-aenem sees 
\\ \ wheve it? 1 now fe istauch hhe a th ht 
\ erl just as Ww ‘ attic chless and wicked ; 
cle of that « vy and gravity w i g, or 
Inv new character How shall I account for 
\s you are some tive vears older than myself this fact, 
\ sa na t t secret between us, only be care 
f beaux, ft vou happen to have any, do not discover 
tiat ‘ f leal i the old tamuly bible, which contains some 
ths of ¢ t t such sacred ones as are to 
ej payes athe is Thew t t<« | Abby 
Suis n "Ne Ax Bot as | was about say you, mv 
t ‘ tHleet ite n vr, we somew lat vs rm 
. Kirk f lte w m | owe a very la 
e evil es exer )w ch ly \ I say, 
y som ew t on this vsteorn sulnect 
\ ! well as phy ally 4 
l ite vour \ lt t | have not 
\ 1 \« . ‘ to which tion | tear that 
‘ ripe die pole Ity " 
| is le of my errors, but have not vet the resolution to 
ral the The tear ot » Wh to a setisitive mind, ts 
vores in deat leters m cong er causes,) trom domg what 
Ik wile tto do. Sometimes | think that Iw uiopt Hamlet's 
vice to lis inother, and issume a virtue’ which I do not pos 
SUSS But mv thoughtless compations mmmediutely throw me vt! 
my urd, up rsome little » I had hke to have writ 
tens stuch they are ple ised to cdenominate . and then, per 
ban ! sand encon ms m few dozen rhymes, 
‘ mv v ty sometimes ime es me to send to the * Basr 
\ u . edited by ¢ rt i ih \ll this flatters 
rs excellent good humour with mvsell do all the world, 
| ready to youn the ckheads m any act of f vy which 
they ' nd to propos 

\\ eaven | had ne disecrec ' us 1 1 frien 
f tay ' x, to keep me in countenance in my good resolutions 
it s Tooght then retorm But now, alas! ‘when | would do 

is « of your saints says, ‘evil is present (iny wicked 
ven Wes Alibost ine ined to write / sant.) with me.’ 

Now, dear, plous, grave, demure, puritanic dn ion sister, 
vou will doubtless pronounce all this to be e, or wicked levity 
But, upon mv soul, you are mistaken ‘This is bemy as nearly sx 

8 “ t resent, | am « pable ol becoming > amd it was the pe 

sal of 1 ist letter that has enabled me to approach so near 

t noark Lou therem advance a senes of charge iyainst me, 

id { remind me of the various counts m an mdietment 

ted felony lo many of these accusations I shall in 

stant ‘ ty, and throw myself on t merey of my judge 
lo sor 1 ns, | may be induced to demur 

Tov thie st place, then-——to take up the charges,in the order m 
which thev stand you accuse me of liferary raniity! Sho la stran 
er peruse \ r letter, ane informed that the mpl tted party 
ud neve ved eighteen months of regular literary t wn mn 

. te that s wnorant of the classies, and ts ac juainte 1 wit 
unuage but the English, and that very mmperfeetly, he would 

! mounce the charge ridu mus. And yet, ala t tor 
t ] vain of the litth I do know; but it is you, my ter 
thav rely assisted in rendermg me se. You first persuaded 

y x ae | sed er FF ttn t become @ 

d rank with the wal and wise and pu Dy. Watts, 
‘ ful cradle hymn first put the wea of 1 ws into my 
‘ ly eaded the want of education, a Llits iwould 
" by ) stances of m I forget who they wer having 
~ fan ' s 4 “ howith S lea nigy mI 
‘ f lo s you would add, that the more obstacles | 
| to em ti the m rious W ud be the trinmph of over 
co wn \ ther would praise my elegy on the death 
tara ind then I wo ro to bed, and dream of beimyg « wed 
\" il el eath by Mrs. L , Whom], at that tume, thought 
the veliest woman in the world; and the | would awake, and 
! t tadream; and then all my gay visions of fame and love 
elysian helds were mstantly dissipated, leaving me to the dull 
( rery of this dirt pla t, mutter ’ curse not loud, but 
iraimst that cruel, relentless fate which had denied me a 
‘ giate education, in which I thought was centred the source of 
every earthivi eity 
\ sav that Tom mar Cruilty ‘Sometimes, you acd, 
* richie sly so” Demur. But I am romantu I live im an ideal 
world, whenever the drudgery of a real one allows me to take a 
flight thither, and, as a literary friend of mine has recently said, 
‘| ve i not lose so swee 1 dream, 
I wallyour Waning ¥s.” 


ysical world, with a few exceptions, 1s a miserable 
place, and you know it, or you would not be quite so anxious as 


i 
But the world of 


you are to become a candidate for a better one 
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mind, of fancy, of imagination, ef vention, oh, that is truly de- 
lightful! It is bright—unclouced ; it is ethereal, it is dazzling, it 
is—in short, | cannot tell you what it is. 

“You further say, that I ain eccentric. Granted. It is the 
height of my ambition to be different from others. Indeed, how 
ain I ever to realize your predictions, and become ‘a great man,’ 
if I do not act differently from those dull, plodding, every-day mor- 
tals, who can comprehend nothing beyond the muluplication table? 
But you yourself, dear Abby, will have the justice to acquit me of 
affectation. My eccentricity, such as it is, 1s innate, constitutional, 
characteristic —it was born with me. You have frequently said, 
that from the earliest period of my infancy, I appeared to possess 
no thoughts, no wishes, no propensities, in common with my fel- 
‘This, however, may be accounted for on natural and ra- 


lows 
tional principles. Rickety from my birth, (you know the whole his- 
tory of my diurnal immersions in «¢-cold water—it was before my 
recollection) with a debilitated system, derived, most probably, he- 
reditarily from our poor mother, | possessed a very limited portion 
of that physical elasticity which generally incites boyhood to sports 
of activity, strength and address. ‘Though not destitute of spirit, 
ambition, or a taste for such amusements, I never could learn to 
catch a ball, or strike one with a bat; never could spin a top, leap 
arail-fence, run, wrestle, box, skate, or ride on horseback. Every 
such exploit that I attempted was ever marked with awkwardness, 
and always resulted in disgrace. Uniform discomfiture in such ex- 
ercises soon discouraged me, and | at length gave up the pursuit in 
despair 

“Among the eccentricities of my childhood, nothing, perhaps, 
more strongly excited the surprise and compassion of my friends, 
than my being frequently detected, in some lonely, retired nook 
or corner, giving vent to a passion of tears, without being able to 
assign any cause or reason. IT can recollect numerous mstances 
when | was not interrupted until the paroxysm had subsided, the 
cloud dispersed, and the sunshine of peace settled on my counte- 
nance. My mother—blessings on her memory—began to suspect 
that my infantile mind was exercised with matters of a spiritual na- 
ture; and this suspicion was strengthened by a report that I had 
Alas! 
my exercises and temptations were all of a diflerent, seltish class— 
—material, gross and earthly ; and I think I have since made you 
a confidant of their nature and character. If 1 have not, I will close 
this letter with a candid explanation 

“Every failure in a competition with my fellows, almost broke 


been heard to pray in these moments of secluded sorrow, 


my heart; especially when followed by such unfeeling taunts 
and jeers, as I could neither brook nor revenge. A hasty retreat 
to some lonely spot, where I could, unobserved, give vent to my 
feelings and utterance to my thouglits, was all that remained 


In those moments I have often ardently and sincerely 


| 


for me 
prayed for death, and would sometimes impiously demand of the 
Power | was addressing, * Why am J alone, of all the human race, 
thus singled out for tortures Lke these’ LT can hve but once—oh ! 
why must that litle once be miserable, when every one else ts |} 
happy ' What have J done, more than others, to deserve this! 
Oh, let me die! let me die!’ &e. In this strain would I go on, 
until my little heart was finally relieved of its burthen 
you will say, that this was being sensitive to excess, and pronounce 
it a foolish weakness, even im a child. But I must tell you, im con- 
fidence, that, though I have somewhat more firmness at present, | 
am not even yet cured of this mental imbecility—this malady of 
the heart. But let it go no further, I beseech you. ‘The med- 
dling world’ might call it by a harsher name 

« You next aceuse me of prodryal liberality, and quote the trite 
maxim of being just before 1 am generous 
my conduct in this respect, I must have recourse to my former ple a 
of constitutional defect. ‘The propensity is hereditary; for our 
maternal relatives, the Bryants, are all proverbially ‘liberal to a 
fault.’ 
little brother Perry, whose name I bear, dividing a new hat with 
his elder brother, (because the latter ened for it,) by cutting it ver- |! 
tically in two equal parts! which noble, magnanimous act was 


Perhaps 


As a justification of 


How often has our poor mother told us the story of her 





basely rewarded by sewing the severed hat together, and giving it 


to the said elder brother, leaving the generous donor bareheaded 
for his liberality! 
you know that the same uncle has occasionally produced some de- 
lectable rhymes, and so has his sister Elizabeth 


{ 
The Bryants are sometimes poetical, too; for | 


“These and a thousand similar circumstances, induce me to} 
believe that IT have more Bryant than Doolittle in my composi- 
tion. Do you not recollect of having often wept with vexation, be- 


cause, as you expressed it, * Benjamin begs away all Perry's toys 





And in playing horse-and-waggon, his big brother will always drive, 
1 well remember this, 
if you do not; and recollect, also, that I often wondered why the 


while poor Perry has to drag the carriage.’ 


| 
and play-things, and Perry is sivaple enough to give them to him 
| 
| 
circumstance made you so unhappy. I felt perfectly contented to 
relinquish my toys, and to play a subservient part, when | knew | 
that by so domg I contributed to the happiness or amusement of | 
my brother. | was well aware, too, that the sentiment was not | 
reciprocal , and this, perhaps, made me the more assiduous to please 
him; because I lamented that he was incapable of tasting the | 
Be- | 
| 
| 


sweetest pleasure which I enjoyed—that of pleasing others 





sides all these considerations, Thad sufficient penetration to per- 
evive, that any opposition to his will would have made our mother || 
unhappy, ‘seeing that her life was bound up in the lad’s hfe, even 
in Benjamin's,’ and I had, therefore, mach additional inducement to 


pursue the course I had adopted, although it gave you so much 


vexation 
“Do you recollect of endeavouring to console yourself once, | 

under this trial, by reading aloud the following verse, from the | 

twenty-seventh chapter of Genesis' ‘And thou shalt serve thy 


| j 
| pornage 





brother; and it shal! come to pass, when thou shalt have the do- 


minion, that thou shalt break his yoke from off thy neck.’ Our pa- 
rents both laughed heartily at this singular application of the text, 
while Benjamin observed, with a chuckle, that he should always be 
two years older than myself, thereby plainly inferring, that I must 
still expect to play a subordinate character. Alas! my dear sister, 
although the childish yoke, which gave you so much uneasiness, 
has long been broken, I am yet sometimes induced to believe that 
it will always be my lot to play horse to some one. This, however, 


I shall deem no hardship, provided I am harnessed to the vehicle | 


which contains my burthen by the silver cords of affection.” 

The foregoing extracts from some of my private letters, have 
been selected, and here introduced, solely for the purpose of shed- 
ding additional light on my juvenile character, and thereby pre- 


paring the reader for some singular incidents resulting therefrom, | 


which shall form the subject of future essays. I shall close the pre- 
sent with the followmg anecdote 
My pious mother, whose religious sentiments had been derived 


from a clergyman of the Lutheran denomination, carefully and | 


anxiously endeavoured to instil the same into the minds of her chil- 
dren. We were, therefore, never permitted to neglect our morn- 
ing and evening exercises of prayer and praise, together with read- 
ing @ portion of the scriptures 


For some reason or other, I was | 


appomted, in more than one sense, standing reader for the family | 


on such oceasions, and it also fell to my lot to say grace aloud at 


the table, before and after our meals 
A favourite dish with my father—principally, I believe, on the 





been general of the Greeks against the Turks, and as; ires to the pro- 
tectorship. He is opposed by one Ryland, the popular candidate ; 
but succeeds, by means of an eloquent speech before the national 
assembly, an amalgamation of the lords and commons, in gaining 
a majority of votes, and is elected. In process of time, he becomes 
sated with the exercise of the supreme authority, and rendered misera- 
ble by the suspicions of his mistress, Perdita, he resigns his office, 
returns to Greece, where the war has just recommenced, and is re- 
chosen leader against the Turks. He is uniformly successful, and 
at last, after many battles, besieges Constantinople. The city at first 
is vigorously defended, then the efforts of the besieged relax, and at 
last not a defender is to be seen. Two Turks, who are captured as 
they attempt to escape from the place, inform Raymond that the 
plague has depopulated the city. The besieging army refuse to enter 
it, and melt away under the influence of terror, till a few disbanded 
masses alone remain; with these Raymond attempts to enter the 
city, but is killed by the explosion of a secret mine of gunpowder, 
laid by their revengeful enemy before they fell a sacrifice to the plague. 
The remainder of his army return to Greece, and Verney sets saz! 
for England ; but from this siege commences the tale of horrors to 
which the end is the climax. The plague spreads in every direction 
from Constantinople, preceded by that consternation of which those 
who watched the progress of the cholera can form a faint conception. 
In England they hear that Hindostan and America have received 
the taint, and that yellow fever or plague, the epidemic was gifted 
with a virulence before unfelt. “The devastation was not confined 
to the towns, but spread throughout the country; the hunter died 
in the woods, the peasant in the corn-fields, and the fisher on his na- 


|| tive waters.”” We will here quote a striking, highly-wrought passage, 


score of economy—was a sort of soup meagre, in that region 


‘yelept bean-porndge. Nay, gentle reader, dort disturb your book- 
case ; for you will find nothing of the kind im the cook-book of 
Madam Glass or Dr. Kitchiner. It is a dish which ts, or rather 
was, peculiar to a certain corner of the Union, which shall be 
nameless. In justice to the reader, however, I will furnish him with 
a correct recipe for its preparation: * Take of dried white beans, 
one gill; of tat, salted pork, the older the better, four ounces, ol 
water, as much as the family cooking-pot will hold. Boil the whole 
over a slow fire, unul the pork be tender 


. 


and it 1s fit for use 


Season to your liking, | 


Such was our regular Friday's dinner, and T have often vainly | 


entreated to be permitted to fasé, to avoid swallowing the nauseous 
compound. But among the unpardonable sins, in my father's cata- 
logue of offences, that which he distinguished by the name of dain- 
tess, was the most heimous, in his estimation. I was compelled 
to eat, or rather drink, what I loathed and detested from my very 
soul; and were I writing a medical treatise, I should not hesitate 
to tell what often became of a portion I sometimes forced myself to 
swallow 

It was on a Sunday that I had been elevated to the honourable 
station of asking a blessing and returning thanks at the family table, 
and I did it with much heart-felt sincerity, until the unlucky Fri- 
day again came round. I then begged for liberty to make my din- 
wer on bread and milk; but the boon was refused me by the strict 
diseiphine of my father, who had learned his tactics as a sergeant 
in the old continental army I repeated the usual preliminary 
grace, and pretended to sip my porridge—such porridge as no 
starving Esau would ever sell his birth-nght for—and in a decent 
time arose to leave the teble 
sternly exclaimed my father, “ you have forgot to 


* Peregrine 
say, ‘grace after meat.’ ” 

* ] have not yet seen any meat, sir,” I returned with much af- 
fected honest simpheity 

* Return thanks for your dinner, Perry,” said my tender mother 

“Shall [tell our heavenly father a lie, mother’ 

* Not for the world!" 

* How then can I say that [am thankful for a dinner which I 


exclaimed the astonished woman 


cannot eat, and which [ hate the sight of '’ 
“Give him a bowl of bread and milk, Abby,’ said my father, 
It was the 


beving the 


while his voice faltered, and a tear stood in his eve 


first I had ever seen there. My sister was not slow ino 


| order, and I] was never afterwards compelled to dine upon bean- 


Every future aspiration of thanks rese warm from my 


heart PEREGRINE 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


BOOK TABLE. 

Tue cast Man.— By Mary W. Shelley, author of Frankenstein 
Two vols. duodecimo. Philadelphia: Ca rey, Lea and Blanchard 
A wild, unearthly story, though it purports to represent human per- 
sonages and actions. Carned away by a far-stretching imagination 
the writer has placed the time of the events described in distant fu- 
turity, when mighty changes in forms of government and the rela- 
tive importance of nations shall have oceurred throughout the 
world. But this altered aspect of things, as much as it may seem 
to task the powers of the imagination, is but a foundation whereon 
to construct a yet more wonderful fabne of fictien. We are hurried 
onward trom one scene to another with still increasing interest, and 
constantly revert from the terrible delineation of fancy to what the 
world may, at some tar distant period, be in sad reality, An outline 
of the narrative may serve our remarks. The story 
commences in the year two thousand and seventy-three, in England, 
when the last of its kings has abdicated, in comphance with the re 
monstrances of his subjects, and a republic has been instituted. The 
dethroned monarch retires, with the title of earl of Windsor, and 
Windsor castle, with its demesnes, is allotted to him for his support 
The hero and narrator of the story, Lionel Verney, is the son of one 
of the nobility, and forms an intimacy with Adnan, the son of the 
ex-king ; and the early part of the narrative ts filled with an account 
of their mutual fnendship, and a deseripti _n of two females, Perdita 
and Evadne. At length Lord Raymond, a young Englishman, 
descended from a noble family, returns from Greece, where he had 


' , 
to eiucidate 





as a specimen of the imaginative powers of the writer: 

“4 strange story was brought to us from the East, to which little 
credit would have been given, had not the fact been attested by a 
multitude of witnesses, in various parts of the world. On the twenty- 
first of June, it was said that an hour before noon, a black sun arose : 
an orb, the size of that luminary, but dark, defined, whose beams 
were shadows, ascended from the west; in about an hour it had 
reached the meridian, and eclipsed the bright parent of day. Night 
tell upon every country; night, sudden, rayless, entire. The stars 
came out, shedding their ineffectual glimmerings on the light-widow- 
ed earth. But soon the dim orb passed from over the sun, and lin- 
gered down the eastern heaven. As it descended, its dusky rays 
crossed the brilliant ones of the sun, and deadened or disturted them. 
The shadows of things assumed strange and ghastly shapes. The 
wild ammals in the woods took fright at the mene shapes figured 
on the ground. They fled they knew not whither; and the citizens 
were filled with greater dread, at the convulsion which ‘ shook lions 
into civil streets ;’ birds, strong-winged eagles, suddenly blinded, fell 
in the market-places, while owls and bats showed them-elves wel- 
coming the early mght. Gradually the object of fear sank beneath 
the horizon, and to the last shot up shadowy beams into the other 
wise radiant air. Such was the tale sent us from Asia, from the 
eastern extremity of Europe, and from Africa as far west as the 
Golden Coast. 

“Whether this story were true or not, the effects were certain 
Through Asia, from the banks of the Nile to the shores of the Cas- 
pian, from the Hellespont even to the sea of Omar, a sudden pame 
was driven. The men filled the mosques; the women, veiled, has- 
tened to the tombs, and carried offerings to the dc ad, thus to preserve 
the living. The plague was forgotten, in ths new fear which the 
black sun had spread; and though the dead multiplied, and the 
streets of Ispahan, of Pekin, and of Delhi were strewed with pesti- 
lence-struck corpses, men passed on, gazing on the ominous sky, 
regardless of the death beneath their feet. The christians sought 
their churches—echnstan maidens, even at the feast of roses, clad 
in white, wih shiming veils, sought, in long procession, the places 
consecrated to their religion, filling the air with their hymns; 
v hile, ever and anon, from the lips of some poor mourner in th 
crowd, a voice of wailing burst, and the rest looked up, fancyiny 
they could discern the sweeping wings of angels, who passed over 
the earth, lamenting the disasters about to fall on man.” 





The circle exempted from disease grows continually narrower, 
and the harrowing sights and the distresses caused by want of em 
ployment in a populous country are drawn with fearful acenracy. 
The ery of the starving and infuriated poor mses around the palaces 
of the neh, and they are forced, first to lower their rent-rolls, then 
to throw open their parks and cut down their ancestral forests, sa- 
erifice their deer, and divide their means among the people. But all! 
isin vain. The pestilence sull rages with undiminished violence 
and the invasion of foreign nations, flying from the disease, increases 
the general calamity 

* A number of people from North America, the relies of that popu- 
lous continent, had set sail for the East, with mad desire of change 
leaving their native plains for lands not less afflicted than their own 
Several hundreds landed in Ireland, about the first of November, 
and took possession of such vacant habitations as they could find ; 
seizing upon the superabundant food and the stray cattle. As they 
exhausted the produce of one spot they went on to another. At 
length they began to interfere with the inhabitants, and strong in 
their concentrated numbers, ejected the natives from their dwellings, 
and robbed them of their winter store.” 


The following deseription of the destruction of a ship and its crew 
is drawn with great power: 


“Their incureion would hardly have been felt had they come 


alone; but the Imsh, collected in unnatural numbers, began to feel 
the inroads of famine, and they followed in the wake of the Amer 


cans for England also. The crossing of the seu could not arrest 
their progress The harbours of the desolate se a-ports of the west 
of Ireland were filled with vessels of all sizes, from the man of war 
to the small fisher’s boat, which lay sailorless and rotting on the 
lazy deep. The emigrants embarked by hundreds, and unfurling 
their sails with rude hands, made strange havoe of buoy and cor 
Those who modestly betook themselves to the smaller craft, 
Some, 


dage 
for the most part achieved their watery journey in safety 
in the true spit of reckless enterprise, went on board a ship of cne 
hundred and twenty guns; the vast hull drited with the ude out ot 
the bay, and after many hours its crew of landsmen contrived to 
spread a great part of her enormous canvas—the wind took it, and 
while a thousand nustakes of the helmsman made her present her 
head now to one pomt and now to another, the vast fields of canvas 
that formed her sails flapped with a sound lke that of a huge cata 
ract, or such as a sea-like forest may give torth when buffeted by an 
equinoctial north-wind. ‘The port-holes were open, and with every 
sea, which as she lurched washed her decks, they received whole 
tons of water. The difficulties were increased by a fresh breeze 
which began to blow, whistling among the shrouds, dashing the 
sails this way and that, and rending them with horrid split, and such 
wihur as may have visited the dreams of Milton, when he imagined 
the winnowing of the arch-fiend’s van-like wings, which increased 
the uproar ot wild chaos. These sounds were mingled with the 
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roanng of the sea, the splash of the chafed biliows round the vessel’s 
sides, and the gurgling up of the water in the hold. The crew, many 
of whom had never seen the sea be-.ore, felt indeed as if heaven and 
earth came running together, as the vessel dipped her bows in the 
waves, or rose high upon them. Their yells were drowned in the 
clamour of elem: nts, and the thunder rivings of their unwieldy habita- 
tion—they discovered at last that the water gained on them, and they 
betoek themselves to their pumps; they might as well have laboured 





to empty the ocean by bucket-fulls. As the sun went down, the | 


gale increased ; the ship seemed to feel her danger, she was now 
completely water-logged, and presented other indications of settling 


before she went down. The bay was crowded with vessels, whose | 


crews, for the most part, were observing the uncouth sportings of 


this huge, unwieldy machine—they saw her gradually sink; the | 


waters now rising above her lower decks—they could hardly wink 
before she had utterly disappeared, nor could the place where the 
sea had closed over her be at all discerned. Some tew of her crew 
were saved, but the greater part clinging to the cordage and masts, 
went down with her, to rise only when death loosened their hold.”’ 


Finally, the number of the English are reduced from millions to 
thousands; then, from thousands to hundreds, and the spirit of emi- 
gration creeps in among the few survivers, who, in the autumn of 
2096, meet in London from all parts of England. Adnan, the son 
of the ex-king, is chosen their leader, and in the following strain of 
exquisite feeling he describes his plan to his drooping associates. 


“Yet let us go! England is in her shroud—we may not enchain 
ourselves to a corpse. Let us go—the world is our country now, 
and we will choose for our residence its most fertile spot. Shall we, 
in these desert halls, under this wintry sky, sit with closed eyes 
and folded hands, expecting death?) Let us rather go out to mect it 
gallantly; or perhaps—for all this pendulous orb, this fair gem im 
the sky's diadem, is not surely plague-stricken—perhaps, in some 
secluded nook, amidst eternal spring, and waving trees, and purling 
streams, we may find life. The world is vast, and England, though 
her many fields and wide-spread woods seem interminable, is but 
a small part of her. At the close of a day’s march over high moun- 
tains and through snowy valleys, we may come upon health, and 
committing our loved ones to its charge, replant the up. rooted tree 
of humanity, and send to late posterity the tale of the ante-pesulen- 
tial race, the heroes and sages of the lost state of things 

““Hope beckons and sorrow urges us, the heart beats high with 
expectation, and this eager desire ot change must bean omen of suc- 
cess. O come! Farewell to the dead! farewell to the tombs of 
those we loved! farewell to giant London and the placid Thames, 
to river and mountain or fair district, birth-place of the wise and 
good, to Windsor forest and its antique castle, farewell! themes for 
story alone are they—we must live elsewhere.” 

Their ultimate destination is Switzerland. There they hope, amid 
the pure air and chilliag blasts of the Alps, to set the destroyer at 
defiance. During a stormy passage from Calais to Dover, many of 
the company perish. In their march through depopulated France, 

“ During the long line of road from Calais to Panis not one human 
being was tound. In Paris there were a few, perhaps a hundred, 
who, resigned to their coming fate, fitted about the streets of the 
capital and assembled to converse of past times, with that vivacity 
and even gaiety that seldom deserts the individuals of this nat: n. 

“The English took uncontested possession of Paris. Its high 
houses and narrow streets were lifeless. A few e figures were 
to be distinguished at the accustomed resort of the Tuteries; they 
wondered wherefore the islanders should approach their ul-fated 
city—for in the excess of wretchedness, the sufferers always una 
gine, that their part of the calamity is the bitterest, as, when endur- 
ing intense pain, we would exchange the particular torture we 
writhe under, for any other which should visit a difierent part of 
the frame.” 

The natural tendency of man is well illustrated by a narrative of 








the dissensions occurring im this wretched remnant of mortality 
and an account of the several partics into which they spit, during 


their stay in Pars, and the insane jealousy which one body, inhabit 
ing Versailles entertained of another occupying the Tuilenes. Their 
number continue to diminish, and leaving Pans they pass through 
Dijon on their way to Switz riand. The two tollowing cireumstan- 
ces yet further dlustrate the unlimited range of the writer's unagi 
nation. 

“Once, at the dusk of the evening, we saw a figure all in white, 
apparently of more than human stature, flourishing about the road, 
how throwing up its arms, how leaping to an astonishing heiht on 
the air, then turning round several times successively, then raising 
itself torts full height and gestrcul ting violently. Qur troop, on the 
alert to discover and beheve in the supernatural, made a halt at 
some distance from this sh pe; and, as it became Garner, there was 
something apalling even to the incredulous, in the loncly spectre, 
whose gambols, uo they hardly accorded with spiritual dignity, 
were beyond human powers. Now it leaped nght up in the ar, 
now sheer over a high hedge, and was again the moment atter in 
the read betore us. By 1 time Tecame up, the Inght exper 
enced by the spectators of this ghostly extubiton, began to man 


fest itself in the Hight of some, and the close huddling together of 








the rest. Our goblin now perceived us; he approached, aud, as we 
drew reverentially back, made a low bow. ‘The syght was irre-istilly 
ludicrous even to our hapless band, and his politeness was hailed by 
a shought of laughter; then, again springing up, as a last ¢ tlort, it 
sunk to the ground, and became alimost uivisibic through the dusky 


night. This e:rcumstance again spread silence and tear through the 
troop; the more courascous at length advaneed, and, raisiag the 





n 
dying wretch, discovered the tragic explanation of this wild scene 
It was an opera-dancer, who had been one of the troop which de- 
serted from Villeneuve la-Guiard : tal 

by his companions; in an excess of deurium he had fancied him 
self on the stage, and, poor tellow, his dving sense eagerly accept- 
ed the last human applause that could ever be bestowed on his grace 





ng sick, he had be n deserted 


wiuty. 

At another time we were haunted for several days by an appart- 
ive the name of the Black Spectre We 
} black steed, his 





thon, to which our people 
never saw it except at evening, when hos coal 
mourning dreas, and plume of black feathers, had a majesuc and 
awe-striking appearance; his face, one said, who had seen it for a 
moment, Was asny pale ; he had lingered tar behind the rest of his 
troop, and suddenly at a turn in the read, saw the Black Spectre 
coming towards hin; he hid himself in tear, and the horse and his 
rider slowly passed, while the moonbeamis tell on the face of the lat- 
ter, displaying its unearthiy fue 

‘Sometimes at dead of night, as we watched the sick, we heard 
one galloping through the town; it was the Black Spectre come in 
token of inevitable death. He grew giant tall to vulgar eyes; anicy 
atmosphere, they said, surrounded nz when he was heard, ail 
animals shuddered. and the dying knew that ther last hour was 
come. It was Death himself, they declared, come visibly to seize 
on subject earth, and to quell at once our decreasing numbers, sole 
rebels to his law. One day at noon, we saw a dark mass on the 
road before us, and, coming up, beheld the Black Spectre fallen 
from his horse, lying in the agonies of disease upon the giound. He 
did not survive many hours; 























and his last words disclosed the secret |! muliar and comprehensive.” 





| of his mysterious conduct. He was a French noble of distinctiun, 
|| who, from the effects of plague, had been left alone in his district: 
| dung many months, he had wandered from town to town, from 
province to province, seeking some surviver for a companion, and 
abhorring the loneliness to which he was condemned. When he 
discovered our troop, fear of contagion conquer d his love of soc ~ 


He dared not join us, yet he could not resolve to lose sight of us, sole | 


human beings who besides himself existed in wide and fertile 
France; so he accompanied us in the spectral guise I have desenb 
| ed, ull pesulence gathered him to a larger congregation, even that 
of dead mankind.” 

They arrive in Switzerland, reduced from eighty to four; the last 
of mankind. The seven years, allotted to the pestilence, pass away 
during their stay, and, with incredulous, misdoubtung steps, these 
four, Adrian, and Verney, with one of the tender sex, Clara, and a 
child Evelyn, whose story forms the underplot, proceed to Italy, 
where they take undisturbed possession of its palaces. 

“We entered smiling Italy. Muingled grass and corn grew 1n her 
plains, the unpruned vines threw their luxunmant branches around 
the elms. The grapes, overripe, had tallen on the ground, or hung 
purple or burnished green, among the red and yellow leaves. The 
ears of standing corn winnowed to emptiness by the spendthrit 
winds; the fallen foliage of the trees, the weed-grown brooks, th« 
dusky olive, now spotted with its blackened fruit; the chesnuts, to 
which the squirrel only was harvest-man; ail plenty, and yet, alas! 
all poverty, painted in wondrous hues and fantastic groupingy this 
land of beauty. In the towns, in the voiceless towns, we visited 
the churches, adorned by pictures, master-pieces of art, or galleries 
of statues—while in this genial clime the anunals, in new-iound 
liberty, rambled through the gorgeous palaces, and hardly feared our 
forgotten aspect. The dove-coloured oxen turned their tull eyes on 
} us, and paced slowly by; a startling throng of silly sheep, with pat 

tering feet, would start up in some chamber, formerly dedicated to 

the repose of beauty, and rush, buddling past us, down the marble 

staircase into the street, and agam im at the first open door, taking 

unrebuked possession of hallowed sanctuary or kingly coune:! 
| chamber.” 

We must haste to our conclusion. The child Evelyn dies of a f 
ver. The three remaining set sail for Rome from Venice in an aban 
doned vessel, are overtaken by a storm, wherein Clara and Adrian 
perish, leaving Verney, “the last man,’ who arrives at Rome, and 
after writing this account of his adventures, ends his narrative ab 

An underplot of love runs 





ruptiy, giving us no clue to his fa 
through the whole work, which we have omitted for the sake of a 
connected story. The authoress ingemously introduces the story as 
a prophecy discovered in the cave of the Cumean Sibyl 


Historical CLAS& BOOK Part first, containing sketches of hist 





from the beginning of the world to the end of the Roman « npire 


Italy. By William Sulliran, LL.D. Boston. Carter, Hene 


tuther 


and Co.—This 1s one of a sernes of books, by the same 
which have tsued from the fertile press of Carter and Hendee 
within the last three years. We had first the Politieal Clas 
Book,” an excellent manual, giving a sound and condensed view of 


the theory of government im general, and of our federal and state 
governments in particular; the whole subjycet mace cxeeedingty 
plain and easy to be commumeated to young persons These me 
rits have gained it admuession, as a regular class book, into our best 


schools. Then came the “ Moral Class Book,” embracing, in a 
comparatively narrow compass, the extensive subject of ethies and 
metaphysics, and treating itn as lucid and thorough a manner as 


the proposed linits of the work allowed, This als» os a favourite 


text-book Next m order comes the work whose tthe heads this 


notice, and which, we doubt mot, will « yu il its predecessors In po 


pularity. It purports to be a first part, extending to the year 476 
the date of the fall of the western empire, and os replete with well 
arranged facts, and oceastonal bret philosophic al reflections, wine! 
mstead of impeding the flow of the narrative, serve to hewhten its 
interest, by leading the y Ito follow out on hes mond the tra t 
thought suggested by the writer. This work, with its continuation 
s the most satisfactory manual of history we have ever met w 
and, as such, we recommend it to our readers 

Puitosopuicat conversations. By Frederick ©. Bake 
wiih not and questions for review. by Bie zer Bailey LB 
Curter, Hendee and Co Another good schooi-book, ff 1 the sane 


press, in which are explained, in a famuliar manner, many natura 





phenomena. The subjects are well chosen, being such as, above all 


others, will interest young scholars, and are of a very practical na 





t adrutty ot vstr 


ture, requinng no compicated apparatus, but ad 


ton from daly oecurnng events. We, asa general principe, olyec 





to a form of dialogue, ina book of instruction, as the necessary ox 
plotives are wont to draw away the attention tramn the mains ‘ 
but thes objcetion has been entirely obviated by the excellent ar 


comprehensive notes and questions appended by Mr. Bailey to cach 


clalogut We are | ippy te find that his practical experi 
teaching has led him to the same conclusion with « thew ‘ 
speculations, and that the effect of dialogue has been neutra i by 


the questions. By their means itis rendered a useful as w is an 


entertaining book 


First Lessons In arorsra.—Dy Ebenezer Back B 
Carter, Hendee and Co.— We have never seen a work in winels t 
elements of Algebra could be learned so easily, as in this before us 
The author has confined himself to the elements alone, without 
branching out into useless discussion, and hos arrangement is 
intrable, each part depending on the ether, tll the whole seems one 
chain of deductions. Though thoroughly conversant with Mr. ¢ 


burn’s work, and admirers of his inductive system, we must say 
that we think Mr. Bailey's book bett idapted to beginners, an 


that Mr. Bailey has gone beyond him, as he himself went far be 





yond the teachers of the “old regeme.”’ We say this, consi 
his book with reference to becinners But, as ut carnes the subject 
much farther than Mr. Bailey's, :t makes an excellent continuation 
Mr. Bailey's established reputation as a teacher will much increase 


the circulation ot this work. 





ALPHABET OF BOTANY.— Arabella Clark, principal of the fomule de 
partment of the Mechanics’ Se ‘ New-York, has revised a 
corrected, for American schools, Professor Rennw's Aiphabet of 
Botany for the use of beginners.” Her edition (a small volu 


has been handed us. In the preface, she states, that “most of the 
glish copy have been retained, and many new 





engravings in the E 
ones added, making, perhaps, a greater nurmber than has been found 
in any previous work of tts size The “plan of the work” is ex 
plained to be “the leading principles in a brief outline, at once fa- 


It is a useful epitome 


~——— — ee ——— 


ORIGINAL MISCELLANY. 


Remnants or ctvuization.— History records, that a people called 
the Trausi, neighbours of the Thracians, when an infant was born, 
sat down and wept over it; and that, on the contrary, when any 
| one died, they bore his corpse away with singing and dancing 

There would be no difficulty in accounting for such a custom, if it 
}) prevailed in a school of phdosophers, instead of a nation of barban 
ans. The opinion in which this custom onginated may be correct ; 
for no mortal can avo drinking of the bitter cup of sorrow, and to 
|| many death is a deliverance thrice welcome. Yet fife, in all its mul 
tphed forms, has its enjoyments; and with man, were it not for 
) himself or his fellow-men, good would greatly preponderate. How a 
practice, then, the result of subtle and refined learning, and so opposite 
to the pervading sentiments of mankind, could have onginated 
among a nation of barbarians, is a question difficult to answer; 
) unless we beheve that it is the remnant of a remote ervilrzation 
Customs, indicating something of this kind, are frequently observa 
ble among savages, like the solit iry remnant of a wreck of supe 
nor workmanship on a barren and desolate shore, which at once 
bespeaks its ongin, and affords some wea of the vessel of which # 
formed apart. The frequent 
now called ancient history, and the discoveries of the present tia 
make it probable that a wide-spread civilization once prevailed on 


the globe, which too was overwhelmed by some moral deluge 





ion to such customs, im what is 


Commerce oF THE BRAZILS.— In the present relations between Por 
tugal and the Brazile, it may not he unimportant to mention, that 
asa handred years, the Brazil fleet used to arnve anny 
ally in Lisbon with ten thousand arabe of gold, and a large quantity 
of dramonds, besides other merchandiae; of which the value at that 


as long 





time amounted to considerably over eght milhons of pounds sterling 
This commerce we believe has been nearly extinguished since the 
separation of the Brazile from the mother country 
Pedro any hopes of reviving it?) Ef #0, the Portuguese revolution 
will cause more general injury than many of its well-wishers an 
theipated; for, since Portugal lost the exclusive enjoyment of that 


tut has Don 


neh commerce, other nations have most beneficially participated un 
it, and an interruption to it now would produce no trivial injury te 
many of our citizens 

‘ 


Tre acapemy or Lacopa.— Prodigality in the employment o 


words os the erying defect of unskilfal writers and speakers, Some 
who have ideas, overload the expression of them with a profusion of 
words; others who have none, heap a parcel of words together, in 


the shape of a sentence, with commas, semicolons, &e. and call ; 


writiny 

remy thoughts labouring under grant ¢ xpressions * 
If tine is writing, any one can become an author on exceedingly 
easy torms, without even graduating m the academy of Lagoda 
where, by an aduurable contrrvance, as that veraciwous traveller 


Gulliver, reports, the most wnorant person ata reasonable charge 


md with a little bodidy labour, myght write books en philosophy 





poetry, polities, law, mathemates and theology, without the least 
assistance from genius and study How many of the writers of the 
present day, we wonder, are praduates of Lagoda? 

Krer co The preservation of good temper rs, un juestionably 
ene of the prin 1 causes ol success in any Veeaton or undertaking 
The clearness of our perceptions hep nds so much on the absence 
of excitalnity of any kind, that the judgment loses is balence the 
moment we are yeet to any stumulas, erther natural or artifical 
we are puzzled; the current of our thoughts becomes turbid, and the 
sunplest et our speculations consequently fal. The qualifications re 
quistte for a general at the head of los army are necessary, in a pro 
portronate gree, for every man,on whatever pursurt he may be en 





reason knaves are often succesetul im, that bemg pene 





rally of a cold, plilewmate temperament, they are not as casily ex 


erted as other mon, and are, thereteure, able to complete ther plans 
att vost nunmute details. Acep cool, then, a valuable lacomam 
Tue siaps.— This ts not a place for pufls; our purpose in this mes 
ecllany, we trust, has amore exalted aun. In speaking, therefore, of 
Audubon, the ornmthologet, we mean no flattery to hom when we 
sav that his wrtengs and toe subject are equally enchantin Hy 


style as truly eloguent and chaste; and whe can think of his subject 
the innecent and beautitul birds, without the deepest imterest? Of 


iil creation, they are the purest; they know what lowe is, too; fi 


ther mtercourse seems to partake of sentiment; as amongst the 
otheruntenor animals, ther asseciations are not indisermnate ; they 
orm the nuptial bond, and the littl: compameons are stretly fanhfal 
to each other. Ther histonan should be a poet; and we are quite 
certain Audubon is one 

QUUACKERY When we read of all the panaccas advertised in the 


he wor 


newspapers, We are aston shed that disease continues mt lt 


md that regularly bred me men should be permitted t y practise 


iny longer. None but those undisputed agents of mmmortality, the 
quacks, should be allowed to have any thing to do with human 
health When we hear of a death we are ineredulous ; and, when 
convineed of the fact, we exclaunm, with the Citizen of the World, 
who, amvoking the head of Confucms, scolded the people for dying ; 
when ‘they mght have purchased the health-restorng specific tor 


halil-a-crown at every corner 


Lorp BYRON AND ALI PACHA.—-How easily vain men are flattered ? 
When Ah Pacha told Lord Byron that he knew he was of noble 
lineage, by the deheacy of his hands, and the smallness of his ears 
the poet was manifestly better pleased than uf the barbarnan inferred 


momy, that he was the possessor of aniable dispo 


from his phywsv 





sitiens and virtuous sentiments. So incompatible vanity with 


worth, that men are never vain of virtue, and seldom of any thing 


save imaginary OF supe rhcial cious to distinetion 


Sream.—Many contemplations make us proud—others ashamed 


of our species. Of the former, nothing has a stronger tendency to 
exalt human nature in our ponderngs about it, than the almost in 
calculable power of stcam. Who can examine one of those noble 


vessels that ply the Hudson, and behold her stemming her course 
on the bosom of that magnificent nmver, without feeling that he be 
’ 


longs te a race destined for inumortelity 
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ORIGINAL FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 


NUMBER XTY-ONE. 


ceremomes of Easter Sunday—the procession 


ecunous illumination 


Vigils over the host 
high mass—the pope blessing the people ! 
tura to F | festa—hospitality of the Florentines 

id 


vected marriage of the grand duke 
I 


orence rura ex 


Tits is Friday of the holy week. The host, which was depo- 


sited | 


yesterday amid its thousand lamps in the Paoline chapel, 
| 


was taken from its place this morning, in solemn procession, ind 
carried back to the Sistine, after lving in the consecrated pl Wee 
twenty-four hours Vigils were kept over it ill night The Pao 


sO disposed is to 
‘I 


iost lay was piled upto the reof in a pyramid of ligh 





line chapel has no windows, and the | 


ly 
he ailar 


multiply its receding arches till the eye is lost im them 
on which the | 
ures constantly covermg the floor, and 


it 


and with the 
the 


prostrate ! 


motionless soldier m antique armour i the entrance, it Was 


like some scene of wild romance 





The ceremonies of Easter Sunday were performed where all the 
the it "Two line 


centre, I 


} heen body of St. Peter's s 


the 


others should have m 


ot 


1 


forming an aisle up stretched from th 


soldi rs, 


without the portico to the saer d se pule hire ‘Two tempo 





myuare 
rary platforms for the various diplomatic corps and other pris ed 
persons occupied the sides, and the remamder of the chuare Was 
filled by thousands of strangers, Roman peasantry, and conta 
(inpicturesque red boddices, and with golden bodkins through their 
hair,) from all the neiwhbouring towns 

A loud blast of trumpets, followed by military music, announced 
the comimg of the procession. "The two long lines of soldiers pore 
sented arms, and the ¢« quires ol the pope entered tirst red 
robes, followed by the long train of proctors, chamberlatns, mutre 
bearers, and meense-bearers, the men-at-arms escorting the pro 
cession on either side Just before the cardinals, came a cros 
beare rT, Supporte d one ithe r side by men in shi Wy surpli es carry 
lights, and then came the long and brilliant line of white-head 
cardinals, m searlet and ermine. ‘The military dignitanes of the 
monarch preceded the pope, a sple ndid mass of uniforms, and b 
holiness then appeared, supported, in his great gold velvet 


charr, upon the shoulders of twelve men, clothed im red damask, 





with a canopy over his head, sustamed by enht gentlemen, 


Six of the Swiss guard (repre 
the 


short, vielet-coloure d sik mantles 


senting the six eathole cantons) walked near pope, 
foll 


drawn swords on their shoulders, and after his chair wer 


troop of civil officers, whose appointments I did not think it wort 


e was op 


stopped when the poy 


and tis holin 


while to m«quire The processio 


‘chapel of the holy sacrament,” 
‘| ie he 
knelt upon a cushion of velvet and cold to ac 


After a 


on his head, an 


posite the 


scended tara was lifted from his ul by a eardmal, and he 


lore the “sacred tu 


minutes be retur 


1 the 


which was ¢ X pose d upon the altar tew 


ed to his chair, his tiara was again set miu 
rang out anew, while the procession swept on to the sepulehre 


through the 


The clear space 


hi +} 


uv soldiery, the 


The spectacle was all splendour 


aazzit 


vast area of the church, lined with glittermn 


nh | pal eha 


oft, the 


gold and crimson of the coming procession, the h 


with the immense fan-banners of peacock’s feathers, held 


almost pmmeasurable dome and mighty pillars above and around, and 


produced rascene which, connected 


ed 


quite dazzled and overpowered m 


the multitudes of silent people, 
il 


with the idea of religious worship, and add to by the swell of a 


hundred instruments of music, 


rocecde 


The high mass (performed but three times a year 


At the latter part of it, the pope mounted to the altar, and, att 


various ceremonies, elevated the sacred host At the ist that 
the small white wafer was seen between the golden carn ck 
the two immense lines of soldiers dropped apon them knew 
ill the people prostrated themselves at the same instant 

This fine seene over, we hurned to the square in front of the 


church, to secure places for a still finer one—that of the pope 


blessing the people. Seve ral thousand troops, cavalry and foot 
men, were drawn up between the steps and the obelisk, t A 


tre of the piazza, and the unmense area embraced by t 


cling colonnades was crowded by, perhaps, a hundred the 
peo} le, with eyes directed to one single pounit The variwet 
bright costumes, the gav liveries of the ambassadors’ and card 


nals’ carriages, the vast body of soldierv,and the magmiticent frame 
of columns and fountams in which this gorgeous picture was co 
tained, formed the grandest scene conceivable Ina few t 


vreatdoor ot St. Peter’ 





the pope appeared in the cony, over the 


Every hat im the vast multitude was lifted and every knee bows 
m an instant Half a nation prostrate together, and one ¢ ‘ 
man lifting uy his hands to he and blessing them! 

The cannon of the ¢ istle of St Angelo thundered, the innume 


rable bells of Rome pealed forth simultaneously, the troops te 


into line and motion, and the children of the two hundred and titty 


seventh successor of St. Peter departed blessed 


world assembled to see the illumination, 


} 


In the evenme all the 


which it is useless to attempt to desenbe. The mght was cloudy 
and black, and every line in the architecture of the largest building 
in the world was detined m light, even to the cross, which, as | 
have said before, is at the height of a mountain from the base 


hour it was a deheate but vast structure of shining 
lines, like the At 
eight, as the clock struck, flakes of fire bu st from every pomt, and 
It was done 


For about a 


drawing of a glorious temple on the clouds 


the whole building seemed started mto tlame wa 


simultaneous kindling of torches ina thousand points, a man station- 
No de : 


edateach. The glare seemed to exceed that of noonday 


seripuion can give an idea of it 


« rence, and compel adoration 


I am not sure that I have not been a little tedious in describing 
the ceremonies of the holy week. Forsyth says, in his bilious boon, 
that he * never could read, and certainly never could write, a de- 
scription of them.”’ They have struck me, however, as particularly 
unlike any thing ever seen in our own coontry, and I have endea- 


voured to draw them slightly and with as little particularity as pos- 





I trust that some of the readers of the Mirror may find them 
entertaining and novel 
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I found myself at six this morning, where I had found myself at 


rence 

















ed destiny. It mingles with any thing and every thing. It preach- 
es; it prays; it reviews and criticizes; it travels and romances; 


it talks English, and Indian, and New-England yankee. It is now 
divine, anon a braggart ; now in the wilderness, with savages and 
now here, anon in Europe ; 
full of furious and 
fiery emotions, without distinguishing time or place, or the fitness 
In trut! 


beasts, anon in churches and temples ; 


ambitious every where, eccentric every where, 





the unprisoned thoughts 
oughts of years that 
re long working and 


ding forward hke a spirit- 


of things, or dignity of character 





+} 


the th 


of a full and active mind broke loose, 1 
had been compressed in a burning brain, the 


fretting, but now with fetters off and bo 






































the same hour a year before—in the midst of the rural festa in the t. 
Cascine of Florence. The duke, to-day, breakfasts at his farm. © and gallant colt. Or, rather, the fires of the mountain, after 
‘The people of Florence, high and low, come out, and spread their rumbling and thundering long within, had forced them way upward, 
repasts upon the fine sward of the openings in the wood, the roads and the crater had opened, and amid the coruscations, the subliumity 
ire watered, and the roval equipages dash backward and forward, © the display, there were smoke and ashes, rocks and lava. To 
while the ladies hang their shawls in the trees, and children and | S@¥ that Neal wrote volumes, does not express the idea. He threw 
lovers stroll away into the shade, and all looks like a scene from “e™ forth as if by magie His pen seemed to have some patent 
Racearcio motion—to be gifted with the power of racing over paper, and yet 
I thought it a picturesque and beautiful sight last year, and so '€@¥ing an impress Certain it os, that his novels were ushered 
described it. But Iwas a stranger then, newly arrived in Florence, , to existence with wonderful rapidity. Log * in two volumes 
and felt desolate amid the happiness of so many \ few months over six hundred pages—first came into the world. It was pub- 
imong so frank and warm-hearted a people as the Tuseans, how lished in Philadeiplia im 1822 Itis full of declamation, incohe- 
ever, makes or it homme The tradesmat ind his wife. f iW rence and extravagance The narration 1s declamatoryv; indee d, 
vith vour face, and happy to be seen their holiday dresses. erve the whole style is declamatory from beginning to end, intermingled 
ou the “i ns 1s you pass, and a cup of red wine or a With the usual quantity of interrogations and exclamations that Mr 
seat at the cloth on the grass is at your service in almost any Neal scatters so profusely in all his writings. In 1823, * Serenty- 
rroup in the prati I am sure Is ld not find so many acquaint siz,” in two volumes, was published in Baltimore This novel is 
inces in the town in which I have passed my lif probably the most popular, the most interesting, and the best of all 
A little beyond the crowd, lies a broad open glade of the greet iis novels. It is founded on the events of our revolution, and there 
est grass, in the very centre of the woods of the farm \ ” sa plot regularly developed and followed out. Narration is its 
fringe of shade is flung by the trees along the eastern s “~ characteristic, not declamation; and this narration is tar less erra- 
their roots cluster the different parties of the nobles and t wn tie than the general productions of the author's pen, though there 
bausadors Pheir gayly-dressed onnewn ain waiting, the s ire, even in this, passages of eloquent and powerful declamation 
ver plate quivers and glances, as the chance ravs of the sun break | Seon after “ Seventy-six,” ph,’ im two volumes, 
throweh the leaves over head. and at 2 ae Ser shen ‘peu which attracted extraordi it the time, from the fact, 
stand their showy « paves in along line from the great oak to “at the hero reviewed and criticized every thing he read and saw, 
the tarm-house , our cities, our architecture, our manners, our ladies; and had some- 
n th eve there was an illumination of the green illevs thing to sav of every person he met our orators, statesmen, law- 
ind the little s ire in front of the hous and a band of music for vers, authors, poets, and painters Such bold and fearless, but 
the peaple Worth the halls were t vn open fora ball. It was 4@zardous eriticism, of course, involved him in difficulties. A 
enn bbe tha: wena a RI ES Pee rg, the w . sketch of Wilham Pinkney, in which Mr. Neal spoke of ths great 
of I ene Beauharnois. The company assembi ‘ t and the man in most magnificent language as a lawver and statesman, but 
presentations (two lovely ecountrywomen of our own among them not as an orator and as a gentleman at the bar, otlended his son, a 
were over at nine Vhe danemg then commenced, a se drove "idshipman im the navy, a high-spirited and gallant young man, 
home, through the fading lights still burning in the trees, an hour and, according to the law, in such cases, made and provided by the 
or two past midnight sons of chivalry, he challenged Neal to fight a duel, after calling 
The grand duke ts about to be married to one of the princesses pon him in vain to disavow anv agency in the pu lication of Ran- 
of Naples, and great preparations are making for the event Ih dolph Neal had written vigorously and effectually in ** Kee p 
looks little hke a bridegroom, with his sad face. and unshorn beard eel” and * the Portico” against the practice of duelling, and now 
d It is probably, not a marriage o st { ' fa eve nacity where duell ng was the fashion, and it was “ cow- 
| cess expecting him, is every way t r to the won idly” to refuse a challenge, he had the courage to mdicule the 
woman he has lost, and he passed half the last week in a lonely  Whele affair, and to risk a “posting,” which was forthwith given 
‘ to the chamber in which she died, in his palace at Pisa him. Noone, who knew Mr. Neal, or who knows him now, could 
ive doubted his courage, or his fearlessness, or even his rashness 
ORIGINAL SKETC si gh oa Hence, the © posting” did him no harm; and in a few weeks after 
. » SKETCHES OF CHARACTER, e turned the whole affair into nidicule, by repubdlistung in his own 
Errata,” a history of the challenge, reply, posting and all, in his 
LETTERS FROM Tih EAST—JOUN NEAL. own ludicrous and whimsical manner 
te ‘ , ” | ala, or the works of Wr Adams,” w is another novel intwo 
volumes, Which Mr. Neal’s active pen soon brought mto the world 
Tue next lterarv enterprise nwhich Mr. Neal was er raced, This, also, was publisl ed in ISZ3. ‘Thus, we have ina single year, 
wis thre I ory { the An can Revolution i sw k was eight volumes from the same pe rson | In a note in Blackwood's 
or ily to be writ by Paul Allen: and subseript , s magazine, Mr. Neal says he wrote * Randolph” m thirty-six days, 
Were Issued ( line But Mr. Allen's habits of % with i terval of about a week between the two volumes, in 
were s e put it offday after dav, and finally « ‘ wl wrote no g: * Errata,” inless than thirtv-nime dave: and 
twoot luis literary tr ds.’ whose ISSIs ¢ eacknow x *Seve SIX, 1 twenty-seven davs. During this time, he was en- 
n hus pret whicl t believed, is the only part of t i in itessional business, and they were written in the leisure 
t was wr These litera frends were Dr. Watkins and ! it nuirsofa lawver 
Mr. Neal. and thev wrote the book The work is in two volumes Vi ves thrown off with such prof sion, could not, of course, be 
ctavo, eleve hur es That part which Mr. Neal wrote care VY written; a with much br ney, originality and power, 
‘ s t first ve eaty e two ndred and fittw-thre ‘ s much rubbish and exaggerat ‘I saguelous reader, 
extends to the end of the ve \ history written by tw s pean dis the gold from the dirt, w terested and af- 
t fi ,m s S80 ¢ erent 5 st the two wt s, W fected OV W tis t iit b powe ithough he mav lament 
COUTSE | t wreat es. THonee, parts of this history t such | old is burned in so much earth, vet he must award 
y ted. That w i by Neal, ex s his us ew a of exalted, ev of misdirected ge- 
! \ 1 vn oft ’ t st \ unde nius ! sa work to which the se remarks are applicable 
thom, te pere howeve wv t I of the s¢ imoety M ort \s t make a ss th cannot be torgot- 
v and p tuation Ile wrote his part of the history, a i if t 1 it be searched as the miner searches, only for 
t recess try do ne sw s usual ray tv. and | What is will atlord the reader the h est pleasure 
fitable rtak After } cation of these novels, Mr. Neal's restless mind 
}) ras this pe . Mr. Neal was raced in tl Th) ! ey to \ v for a vet broader theatre of action At home 
< sof a st of law. who was dev 1 his « s to ‘ caressed as a god, and denounced as a devil. The news 
study, and ving obstacles ently msurme ible l s $ ‘ s had exa { hin i sh ot fame, or ce 
ported hiumsell indsomely in the meantime und alter a gerne u to the lowest dishor r Log i Seventy-six | 
hiceship of between four and tive vears, entered i s s we re shed i ula d, and there | en spoken ol 1 flat 
sion with buoevant and flattering prospects. About this pe tering terms, as “rich transeripts of American scenery,” or, as the 
pen of Neal seemed to catch fire It blazed forth in many extra colours of impassioned genius Prot y such noticrs 
ordinary works and extraordmary notions, in pages of t ' ‘ a to travel and to see more of t induced 
tlhumimating elegance, uns ssed in pow ind gr ° set out for England. But Mr. Ne nself tells all with sc 
pression 1 pages where le volumes of tho t y ture, in the ** London Magazn that Leannot resist 
life the e wter of the re reouf he be « nam! s { say hon to quote his own account © extract Is from a 
guine temperament, or swaving, at least for a mor t. his passions s article, under the title of “\ Kee tions.”” 
with overwhelming effeet : o1 wes of eccentricities and v * Early in vear 1822, Logan, a story which has been attr 
ries that tly over the whole ske « teratur in W Y-the-wisps, bute ) five or six persons, the greater part of whom were crazy, 
as it were, that r, but delude; that startle eres or thought to be so, but a story of which I am the true author, was 
that amuse, but do not struct. ‘There is genius, but it is wander published in America. Not long after, it was republished here by 
ing, Misspent genius It does not mount to the throne of intellect, | Newman, or the Newmans, who live somewhere in the neighbourhood 
and from aloft forever dazzle and awe, it does not inspire reve- of Ludgate Hill, or Leaden Hall street, or some other characteristic 


but it trifles and toys with its exalt- 


place ; people who manufacture a certain sort of literary ware by 
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shin-loads. Well, it was very soon told abroad in America; forin  caviller: Heaven help the common herd, that cannot comprehend a 
thing when it is made manifest unto them. We, be it lamented, 


the pride of mv heart, I could not keep the good news a secret, 
nor could any of my friends. I was rather shy I remember at first, 
fearing that there might be some mistake, when my publisher told 
me I was to re-appear in the shop of a London publisher. A Lon- 
don publisher! think of that. I knew nothing of London publish- 
ece Even Mr. Murray. 
for aught that | knew, was but one of a multitude, who, if genius 


fell in their way, would be ready to snap at it; and if it did not 





ers They were all one to me; allofa 


come in their way, would be ready to snap their necks after it 
Alas! but I know better now : and I know very well now, thatif 1 


had known three vears ago, what I know wlule I am writing this 





paragraph, I should not have been quite so much gratified, I rather 
guess, on hearing that a body of London p iblishers, Messrs A. K 
Newman & Co. had republished a book of mine.” ee 

“ Well, Sevenry-six was republished here, and by the Whitta- 
kers Enough to turn the head of a writer who knew so little of re- 
publishing as I did then. Av ¢ appeared—a very favourable 
critique, too—but where? In the La Belle Assemblee I was the 
happiest creature alive—my fortune was made, I thought—for I 
was able to write, | knew, one such novel a month. | was ready 
to run out into the highway and shake hands with every body I 
saw, for the honour of ovr native literature. | even heard from 
another quarter, and beleved it, that another magazine here had 
popped in a short notice about mv bouk—a paragraph, the substance 


of which was, that the eritic regarded the novel as another of the 


Lake school—that, soberly speaking, it was full of horror, tor: 


flesh, etc. etc ind that he never could tell whether I] was praying 
or swearing, ete. et Indeed, mdeed, I was very happy! I tned 
to wear a natural expression of the face, for a day or two, but | 
could not—I was too, foe happy for such a thing, and whenever any 
body looked at me, though it was in chureh, I smiled m spite of my 
teeth. By and by it was reported, that both books were translated 


into French and German, ete. ete., and that I was getting to be 
“i Ga, a ae ek ee 


thought well of m Europe.” * 


* Just now, I have only to say what led me directly to the deter- 


mination, whieh brought me here:—I was anxious to see the people 
ot Europe at home I knew very well, that great as the saerifice 
would be to throw up my profession, just when it had come to be 
asure and geuteel support for me, and go abroad without any 
means of support, save such as | might carry with me, and which 
could not possibly keep me above six months or so, it would be 
greater and greater the longer IT should delay it I had hopes, too 


that if I were able to write a book ‘a month, a book of three or four 


volumes, I should not be permitted to starve, in a place where 
books that I had written, at much greater speed, were p blished 
and puffed one after another. * * * * I persuaded myself, too, 
that if Serenty-sex were well received, Rando/ph and Errata would 

| if } ' 


be much better received ; for they were bolder, ar 


possible, ve 
more out of the common wav ever entered into my head, | 


ind Errata might never be 





confess, that, peradventure, Ran 
heard of in Great Britain, till T should come to speak of them my- 


self, as Ido now. On the contrary, I took it for granted, that the 

former would be republished, without loss of tune, and that, when- 

ever it appeared, it would excite a stir in the literary world 
“NOB I think se still.” 


* * * * & 7 talked over the affair with a friend—he was a clear 





headed, warm-hearted, worthy fellow We agreed, that if Ico 

only get to London, I should cut a figure in the literary world. He 
went so far, indeed, as to say, that I never should retarn to America, 
for my value would be known here—and after it was known, 
would the people of this country ever think of parting with such a 


prize’ I got up from the table—I went to the tire—I stood lean- 





ing my forehead on the mantel-piece. * By the Lord, Harry, then,’ 


said |, (lis name was Harry.) * 1] will go.’ *io—go where ?" said 


he, starung up; fort id hardly thought me senous before, and 
mv eagerness terr ied | i—* go were “ lol lar l,’s l 
“Tt was done. | made all my arrangements before the sun set 
on that very dav; and before three weeks were over, I had closes 
my affairs, got my letters ready, transterred my clients to a s 
cessor and a trie dy tavo + lawver mto my office, bor Ver 
cash enough, added to te little I had, t piy mV passage al i support 
me for a few months here—and set sail tor England, satistied that, 
happen what would, I people gave nvthing for books here, they 
would not be able to starve me, since I ¢ 1 live upon air, and 


write faster than anv man t t ever vet in 


Mr Ne ué 








ORIGINAL LECTURES. 


EXTRACT FROM THE 
INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS OF DR, CYPRESS, 


FAAING T Ml A HAI \ THE NEW Eur 






“ Erymorocy,” savs Jeremy Bentham, “ is an essential and use- 
ful branch of philology. It supposes an acquamtance with the 
phil hv of the . With the analogies which form and 
distinguish each language, with the history of mankind, ph losophi- 
eal, religious, and political It furnishes the readiest, and most 


effectual means to vcquire the knowledge of language, and as lan 


guage 1s but the dress of our ideas, it holds up a mirror to delineate 





and reflect the « perations of the hum: 
jou, O Jeremy! and whoso readeth with a 


Most authentic art tl i 
right spirit, he shall be edified But all are not true belevers 
The scepticism and bad taste of this rail-road age reject faith, and 


cry out for demonstration. This is near at hand for the learned 


have got to fight a fight against them Ay, such 1s the jealous 


suspicion of the vulgar world, that, im the prosecution ol these 


sublime meditations, We must prepare to combat the prejudices and 


objections of many a Zoilus, and be solemn as well as earnest, lest 


they who never studied astr y or magical harmomes, should 





esteem us to be tnflers. Let me remark to these last-mennoned, 
miserable mdividuals, that, sinful, they are plunged mto the same 


gall of bitterness which drowned the wits of the would-be-wise 
men, who demed to Columbus a western continent; that 
obligors upon the same bond of miquity with the phil-agnosiasts 
who doubted the circulation of the blood, or the efficaey of vacema 
tion, or who now, impious! shake thei profane heads at Capt 


Svmmes and Dadalhon Mr. Bennett 




















But imstead of railing, | should be studious [whispers diseretio 
of submissive and ring speect ’ los animos—for « 
gaging the favour of the nerant, whom | would enlighten In ac 
cordance witht Ss pre mption. let me, wit deep deference, s 
that the « vot etva eal pursuits is proved by t t 

racter ol eu it < 
. it one Samue Mett us, an ancient KW 

( nh ay S taste tor = \ il “ \ 
certamly, he ve mur e, Nave \ ed stea a, a 
discovered ** thie perpetual motion; being desirous to ascert 
what language was the earhest, caused two infants to bye ke 
trom their mothers breasts nd confined ma solitary t. where 
no human vorce might reach the vers stlyv and s musty 
determmung that of ever they agreed to talk, i would bn i 
lar ige of nature, and conse que v that ol the tirst ' 

of the world ‘i a9 eToterc MUA ETE E Pauusrtinss,” O s it 
is rendered m Dr. Parr’s translation these ‘ms cou wre 
rincely Sami The babes cont ed so lor mute, that ek 
began to ¢ bt the w tom 1 s 1 rv. W nh, wonde ’ 
told! o1 r upon the e1 met t his serv ts to fee 
them with their accustomed meal of goat's k, the [littl fants 
fell upon the r knees—l/'excs szare etm 4 THs yHQts mid, W 

litted hands, erred out *Bekos.” Now, had the king understo 
English, he might readily have perceived that Beet is by cope 
Bex, and by paragove Bexa, or, mn ¢ \ eu ; whiat 
could * Be * mean, but a nurse, or servant ib { 
whom the 1 Meeted state of ‘ ( ents | . 
And what ts consequent, but that there is at thre t 

of 1 ite leas ! that e ot st ‘ ent i st 
sense of mibec ty ind that, whe niants, we must be te 1 by 
1 servant maid, or (by svneedoche) a B “ sas 

ers term for the whote tril br Beas, eed, wii eve 
from juvenie ¢ is, With the em yola ! . 
might fall , i ( = sutlic V merle il, is a we i ed 
outeryv tor fas in Xe nation extre ev natural for in \ 
children, and e common even at the 7 nt dav But 

hese cogent ex cations were s ers to Sam. Mett s, Vv 
brarv | not been f shed with Webster's Universa mi w 
t} fore knew not I sh undetile he fir the orc 
word to stiomily » some othe ne re, thre est Wis 
settled to the mtinite detriment and « we of our mother t 

Shakspeare had a very proper idea of the importance of these 
pursuits, when he ma Hamlet. that courtier, scholar and s a 
answer to an inguirv of w t he studied, ** words, words, w s 

The Jewish Rabbins emploved themselves in a lys t 


words of the Old Testament, well convinced that every one « 


tained in it a law or a pt ev 

It would be wast | r US EXCESS to « merate 
sett or the miu i ‘ xv of words. The s ep 

re nim se \ | the ty 11 ] s \ 
doubt Aw i t Vis ey \ t ! i! s 
Vise men a ‘ ne I tre t obs x . 
sions We have { ssuimie owe ¥ respor ! 
ting on the w r of etvn und we tb 
stror ‘ ve i scives i s¢ 
mv of kt scent, W ive ¢ s ed en ves the 
\ ‘ ! ‘ Brit tieart ©, 3 
[hav ‘ vl N the te el “ 

1 “ t | rit \ 





Is . ‘ ! 
Now, the vulvar ec s have so arr ed the st w } 
«t o aff this ' to make , all © ev 
Keep a K er s s a that s sO s 
etter than a wind-ins nent Here has been grievous mus 
th nd here is ¢ V tion exalted The dis« I it rar 
l ary and it Ss « c, Whe Is ware of the ¢ st t co i 
nm of language, who understands the ar mv ol words i is 
familiar with the inners i cust s of nat 8, Wil percelve 
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* With rings her fingers h t 
And she sha ve music? s * 


With this exp! nation the author's mea S apparent Not 


Psyche, nor alma, m the old-fashioned | ish soul was im his 


thought He is the eulogist of saltation, merely, and supermducent 


} } 


melody. The man, savs he, (translated into prose,) who is too Cas- 


sius-like to dance, who confesses not the bewilderment and strong 


things afterwards above mentioned 


Let me merely 


skities 


ES 


compulsion of a tinkling foot, is fit for treason, and all these other 


With what exceeding beauty 


im scholars, that the word 


condo _ 


" wcause it is 
my this ex unple, 


sed line, 
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eee 
cunningly supports tits opinion, by an allusion to the torch which 
Hymen is supposed to hold—a light * ever bright and ever burning” 
—insisting that the light itself is taken, by metonymy, for the man 
who holds it. ** And this suggestion,” he proceeds, ‘ is set arounde 
and fortified by the contexte.” 

“If I quench thee, thou ‘flaming minister,’ or thou ill-starred 
parsonne, which shall presentle burne, as he might haue sayd 
Whence it appeareth, that the succeeding lines, in the vulgate, are 
Doe not men commonlie 





but the player's trashe and bombaste 
calle a minister, a light, a fire, a light upon the house-tops, a light 
to kindle and consume the peccant and errant humours of moral 
morbositie, a lamp, a watch-tower, a pharos, or light-house, to ilu- 
mine the pathe of his besotted congregation! ‘Thus then, it seemeth 
tome: Othello saith, * Put out the light,’ or * quench the minister , 
evidenthe meaning to drown him in a horse-ponde at some conve- 
nient season. Then breakinge off suddenle, he approacheth the 
bed-side, when ensueth the final conversation with Desdemona, 
which endeth with the Moor's passion and her takinge off.” 
Sac-Speare, or talking Jun, an eleve of Governor Cass, and se- 
eretary of the Columbia river academy, in a late contribution to the 
Menominie Quarterly, elaborately reviews the writings of Lampa- 
dos, and treats this particular subject with much and quite orginal 
perspicacity He attributes great honour to lus author, and agrees 
with him, but in the respect only that he considers that the last 
* light” refers to the ceremonial of the nuptials. ‘ We give hight 
credence,” says he, ** to the presumption that our seraplic ancestor 
ever wrote such words, meaning simply and tamely thereby to re- 
peat the same idea. The swan does not so sing The governor 
of all Cyprus did not so think. Mystery, not simplicity, is the foun- 
tain of the sublune. ‘The bard has here availed himselt of that ex- 
cellent provision of his King’s English, which compels a single word 
to stand godfather for many ideas. We doubt not that he 
the anxious interest and distress of posterity to know the truth of 


loresaw 


the matter, and that this line gave him more satistaction than any 
he ever wrote Under the arrangement of this writer, the inter 
pretation of the perplexity would be, * put out,” or * get nd of the 
light of Hymen’s toreh, or the old friar, and then T ean get nd of 


the marriage itself—:. ¢. remove all evidence, and who shall say 


that | am marned to her 
appheation of “light,” the reviewer reters to a similar figure im 


Ovid's Metamorphose s,* where the Sulmonian speaks of Diana's 


'’ "To illustrate and enforee this new 


refusal of Apollo's hand 
~ Ile velutermen tedas eXLOSA pug ales 


Here is certainly a singular comeidence of thought, and the se- 
cretary may be correct; at all events, he makes a most respectable 


show of argment. ft 
But what says the Italian monk, Claraluce, a contemporary of 


Lampados ' Ile strikes out the whole of the soliloquy after the 


sixth line, * yet she must die Xe ,” and ts positive that * put out the 
light’? is only a direction to the stage-manager, and that it was 


originally mserted in the margin. And this, for the reason that a 


sudden darkness ought to come over the stage, when any ternble 
deed is about being enacted by such a murderous villain as Othello 
And he cites, characteristically enough, the authority of Job xvi 5, 
Yea, the light of the wicked shall be put out; the spark of his 


fire shall not burn.” 

Another writer, with equal boldness, agrees to the nullification 
of the concluding part of the soliloquy; but thinks that * put 
out,” &e., was part of an old snatch which Othello began to sing, 
to keep his spirits up, and induce a feeling of composure and mdit 
ference, during the commission of his horrid eriune ; just as a soldier 
drinks brandy and gunpowder, upon the eve of his engagement 1m 


battle And he conjures up, from the purgatory of deceased and 


forgotten ballads, this verse, the last remnant of a precious combi 
nation of sentiment and simplicity 
* Then out spoke Will, that cunning wighte, 
Looking all tenderhe, 
Eeonomie is a virtue, Sal, 
We do not need to see ; 
For if lovers ean say all they would 1’ th’ darke, 
It were sintul to waste a whole candle to sparke, 
Aad see put out the lighte 
Putout, &e 
Put out, &e 
Come let's put out the lighte. 


Tt must be confessed, that all these readings are enforced by such 


cogent argument, that it is difficult to choose between them; for 


any one ol them, separate ly considered, appeats incontrovertible 
But after a thorough investigation of the subject, | am convinced 
that none of them have halt so good a claim to confidence, as a 
reading of my own, which I shall presently propound. First, it ts 
my duty, as a faithful reviewer, to enumerate some imterior read- 
ings, which, although not commanding much respect, are entitled 
toa recapitulation 

* Put out, &e.—and then pull out my wife.” 

© Pat out—and then pull out my knite.” 

* Put out—and then—but if you bite.” 

* Put out—and then to my delieht.” 

“ Put out this light, and then put out that light 


* Book |, line 484 

+ The descent of Sac-speare from the family of the poet of Stratford, 
1s now too well established to admit of adoubt. The editor ot the Na- 
tional Gazette has satistactorily shown, in bis “ Parakhalummata Ha 
mecikana,” that Shakspear's younger brother, (who was enamoured of 
the same fair eves, which drew trom Wall his sweetest sonnet.) sick 
with disappointment, and disgusted withthe world, accompanied a band 
of Moravian missionaries on their pious pilgrimage to Kamsechatha 
Thence travelling, on foot, to the northeasternmost point of Asia, he 
crossed Behring’s straits in an Indian canoe, and followed the lakes 
southward, until he fell in with a hunting party of the St. Regis Indians 

eing lean, meagre and apostrophical in his appearance, they readily 
adopted him as thei prophet, and his half-blood descendants enjoyed | 
that dignity for many years. The subject of the present note was taken 
prisoner in one of the border skirmishes during the late war, and his blood 
and bearing soon found for him a Macenas.— Walsh Par. Ham. p. 334. 


This is the reading of Mr. Caudens Lucerne, an eminent literary | 


tallow-chandler, who thinks Othello must have had a six-to-the- 
pound in each hand 
* Put out the light, and then pull down the wall.” 

This, as one might readily suppose, is the proposed version of a 
matter-of-fact man, like Cobbett. He points, with all the air of 
triumph of a discoverer of the truth, to Cyrthio’s novels, whence 
the plot of the play 1s taken; and where the story runs, that the 
Moor killed his spouse, by pulling down upon her bed, a decayed 
part of the wall, hoping, the craven! that the coroner's jury would 
bring in a verdict of * Death by the prolapsion of lath and plaster.” 

** Butter my eyes, but I'll put out the light.” 

Jam satis. 

verecund of the pronunciation of a positive judgment in the matter 


Since there are so many plausible versions, I am 


But, as no man should hide the light of his reason under a bushel, 
but bring wt, even if a farthing candle, to the illumination, I will 
break through the thick array of my modesty, and unfold the only 
genuine and original reading, such as Shakspeare wrote it, and 


‘5 


true 
such as Etymos Logos revealed it to me 
7 * Put out the light, and then- put! into bed.” 

I approve this arrangement, firstly, because it is most consonant 
with nature. ‘This is sometimes a good rule to go by, mm the set- 
tlement of obscure and disputed passages, when the resolution so 
[I followed it lately, in one instance, myself, in 


And 


what can be more natural and reasonable, in a man worn out with 


made ts palpable 


translating .Esculapius, for the college in Barclav-street ] 


the toils of the day, than to go to his bed-chamber, put out his can- 
dle, and repose himself in the arms of nature's sweet restorer! 
I never can admit that Shakspeare intended to make the Moor 
guilty of so blood-thirsty a design, as the vulgate imputes to him ; 
because it would have been unnatural, and at war with the all 
prevailing and irresistible organ of go-to-bediveness 

Secondly. In answer to the objection, that this reading is incon 
sistent with the spirit of the play, and the preconceived intentions 
of Othello, it is sufficient to remark, that such cavils are opposed to 
the spirit of free-inquiry, and that it is the beauty of this particular 
lime, and not the probability or consistency of the whole plot, that 
we are considering ; and that this rule has been the constant rud- 
der of judgment of all commentators, from the time whereof the 
memory of man runneth not to the contrary 

Thirdly and lastly. By a very sin ple course of explanation, it 
may be shown that the corrupte dre ading in common acce ptation, 
is but 4 tinteal version of what Shakspeare wrote. The alteration 
of the original text was made by the players for the sake of euphony, 
and it consists 
the lght™ 


languag in 


ot 


and the swell of figurative nothing 
for “into bed.” 


“Into 


more than the substitution ** out 


The difficulty is then removed, the problem 1s resolved 
bed’? means nothing more nor less than “out,” or “out of the 
ligrlit lor whatis plainer than that when a man gets into bed, 
Or * out the hight" 


and covers bis head over, he is in the dark? 


may be used by a sort of figure of anticipation, for * into bed,” 


since it was a well-known custom among the people in Cyprus— 
acustom trom which William the Conqueror took his idea of the 


curiew reguston—to extinguish their candles before the submitting 


themselves to morphean influences. Again : the prepositions * out” 


and “into” were promiscuously used for each other, by all the re- 


speetable writers of the Elizabethean age. Thus, Cyprian the 


in desenbing the martyrdom and sufferings of St. Trol- 


younger, 


lopea, tlmost household 


| with beautiful pathos utters those 


how 


words, * out of the frving par into the fire.” And an acquaintance 


with ¢ tymology will discover that they are tre que ntly interchanged, 
to avoid tautology. ‘The word ** bed” may perhaps be called ** the 


hyvit,” from the hy 


litness of the feathers of which it is composed 
The only difficulty, then, remain g undispose d of, is that which 
This | take to be, 
sunply, a particle, which here signities ease, selt complacency, 


d NSpurz- 


wises from the construction of the word * put og 


good-nature, rub-your-hands-togetheriveness, (as Gall an 
heim eall it,) atlability and amativeness : and I account it to be a 
and au 


“Is this 


word of exceeding pith, point and ¢ xpression, exclusive 


thentic, and most happily mtroduced on this occasion 


Is it not clear as light uself? 


lancy, or is it fact? 


** How fara little candle sheds its light! 
So shine true readings through a misty world.” 


What, then, remains fur me, but to call for vour special 
and remove the light of my countenance’ Nothing, but a tew pet 
oratorical comments by way of reflection on the subject 


7 * * 7 . . *_ * * . * * * . 





NOTICES OF PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS, 


THE BROOKLIN COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 


FOR VOUNG LADIES, 


T ' . he New. York M 
Tam an old man, and alas! a bachelor; but I have 
as dear ghters \ 
me to turn my thoughts 


GENTLEMEN 
some lovely littl 
deep interest in ther weltare first induced 


nieces, Who are to me as dat 


to the present system of femate education, and, to my great Surprise, 
Ttound that the accomplished young ladies of my day, would be 
looked upon as mere pretenders in this. Why, gentlemen, my sister 
Susan went to a dashing boarding-school for three vears, and whe n 
she returned, bringing with her a few Freneh phrases, two or three 
water-coloured pictures, and some halt-dozen thunde ring sonatas, 
she was universally considered a highly finished young lady. But 
now her daughters, the that g rls were 
taught nothing in her time; and, to tell you the truth, Messrs. Edi- 
tors, | believe they are nght 


housekeepers, it is true, but it was only by the force of natural gv 


saucy niinXes, dare to say 


Females were then taught to be good 
rnd 
sense that they became agreeable fireside companions; education 
did very little for them. Perhaps the present system errs too much 


on the other extreme, for certainly the list of ologics in the prospectus 


of some modern boarding-schools is somewhat a.arming. My own 
opinion is that a due proportion of attention should be paid to moral, 
intellectual and physical education. I would not have a girl become 
a mere parrot, learning by rote a thousand things she could never 
fully understand; nor would I have the intellect highly cultivated 
while her heart was allowed to run to waste; and last, but not least, 
I certainly would not have her lose the rose from her cheek by the 
neglect of proper exercise and recreation. 

Now, gentlemen, as I have got more money than I can well make 
use of myself, and as sister Susan knows that her daughters wil! 
get it all by and by, she pays considerable deference to my judg- 
ment. She entrusted me therefore with the charge of selecting a 
proper school for them, and I tell you it was no easy task. I tned 
two or three, but found deficiencies in all, and was upon the point of 
giving up the trust, when some one suggested the Brooklyn Colle- 
giate Institute. “ But I understand it has been broken up and the 
school dispe rsed,”’ was my reply. said Inv 
tnend, “and judge for yourself,” IT accordingly did so. I found a 
spacious and elegant building, arranged in the most convenient 
manner, standing in the midst of extensive grounds, and, better 
sull, I found the principals, Mr. and Mrs. Bazeley to be sensible, 
well-informed, and cultivated persons, who united to the advantages 
of education those of expenence, having conducted a schoo! in Phila- 
delphia for more than fifteen years. While walking about the garden, 
a lady was pointed out tome who had been educated by Mr. and Mrs. 
B., and who now came to place under ther charge, her three daugh 
I atterwards saw several 


“Come and see it,” 


ters. Nor was this a solitary instance, 
mothers who had gladly availed themselves of the same kind care for 
ther daughters which had once been bestowed upon themselves. 
This was to me a strong evidence in favour of the school, and, taken 
in connexion with all I saw, induced me to fix upon the Brooklyn 
Collegiate Institute, as a proper place for my meces. 

A fortmght since, the annual examination took place, and it would 
have gladdened any man’s heart to see the healthful and happy 
faces which were there grouped together. They passed an arduous 
and highly creditable examination, and a wi !l-pertormed concert com- 
pleted the labours of the pupils, while on the following evening they 
were rewarded by a charming little ball and some nehly earned me- 
dals and premiums. I do not think Lhave been s» happy these 
that bal : fifty or sixty sweet 

to sixteen, all as happy as youth and 


twenty years as I was at To see 
girls from six vears of age 
health and a consciousness of ment could make them, almost made 
me young again. Indeed I could not resist the unpulse; and when 
my favourite litth Maria came up to me with her rosy cheeks and 
laughing eyes to beg that I would dance with her, I could not deny 
her, but as the old song says, 
“| leaped to mv legs, though we! 
My blood is thin and my locks are 
Now, gentlemen, all that I have to say is, that if any one wants 
to find every advantage that can be combined in a school for young 
ladies, they have only to cross Brooklyn ferry. | cught to apoh- 
gize for this letter perhaps, but I dare say that many are as much 
puzzled to choose a suitable place for their children as 1 was, and I 
am old fashioned enough to tind pleasure in sharing the good I have 
discovered. It i had been well aware of the influence which 
vour valuable paper has on public opinion, I should not have trou- 
bled you with my garrulity, but really the deserves to be 
through the aud of a few such earnest advocates for 


hot 


institute 
supported, and 
female education as the New-York Mirror has alway been, I trust 


it will always flourish, Your constant reader and admirer. senex. 





THE FINE ARTS. 


THE ENGRAVINGS OF MARTIN. 
was the first English painter, of any note, 
and spread throughout Europe en 


Hocarts believe, 
who engraved his own pictures 
gravings hardly inferior, in fidelity of contrast of light and shade, to 


the admurable originals. ‘This course gave a new importance to the 


we 


art of engraving, and painters of distinction no longer thought it be 

neath them to superintend engravings from their pictures, instead 

of leaving them to the chance eflorts of the ignorant and unskillu 
W: to the school of Mart.n, 


which, atter encountering obstacles the most discouraging, has, at 


Inake these remarks with reference 


length, gained a secure hold upon popular favour. This great painter 


has himself engraved most of his designs, and transfused into the 
engravings the ternble sublimity and vast conceptions of the 

His scriptural pieces and illustrations of Milton are equal to 
subject, and we know not how to bestow higher praise. Martin 
and Milton should henceforth be inseparable in the library of the 
scholar and 
in connection with the bible, 

His tollowers are numerous, and some of them not unworthy e: 
their model. We would mention, in particular, the engravings of the 
yn of “Sodom and Goworrah,” and of the “ Rambow oi 


ong 


nas 


man of taste, and his scriptural subjects, when viewed 


must be warm incentives to devotion 


destruct 
* which portray, with startling imaginative power, the hor 
rors of the catastrophe of the and the dwellers 
therein The rainbow 
bled expanse of the flood, is deliightiully contrasted with the 


Promise, 
“eines of the pla n, 
ing light Over the trou 


aark 


glittering with liv 


orpse-laden waters. It is an evidence of a better taste, 


roll of the cory 


when we see the first painters of the country adverting to that ea- 
haustless treasure of the sublime and lovely, the holy scriptures 
There 
school, in mezzotinto and aquatinta, which are strikingly beautifu 
and composition, We and the 
“and the two drawn from Byron's Mazeppa. But the 
entitled the 


also, im this city, many engravings of the French 
; 


are 
in shace would instance the * Duel” 

Excecution, 
preces which especial 


I 
and the **¢ 


those 


admiration are 
gand,”’ which far sur 


Vv excite our 
‘onfession of the Br 


The attitude of the cavaleatore 


“Cavaleatore,” 
pass all that we have as vet seen 
is full of energy; and the prominent figure of the ox, as he turns 
from the goad of the herdsman, and the wild rush of the horse, un- 
pelled on by his herculean fider, are instinet with life. But the * Con 
fession of a Bngand,’ on tts very embodics a whole volume ; 
and elaborate pages of mental portrarture are shown at a glance, in 
has been taken 


lace, 
the faces of the various groups. The bngand chiet 
prisoner, after a desperate conflict, wherein he is mortally wounded. 
The military place him upon one of the rude ox-carts of the Apy 

nines, and slowly return through the mountain passes, guarding 2 
long train of prieoners, with their hands tied behind their backs 
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among whom is the mistress of the bandit chief. As they proceed, 


his strength gradually fails, and, as they pass a monastery, he begs 
to be allowed a priest for confession. The train halt, the oxen 
settle upon their haunches, and the prisoners rest upon their knees, 
while the fat, shaven, overgrown monk leans over the wain to catch 
the dying accents of the robber, from whose face the light of life is 
fast departing. In the foreground, his mistress, a dark-eyed ama- 
zon, with her hands chained together, watches, with intense inte- 
rest, the development which may seal her ruin; and the eyes of all 
his band are openly or covertly turned in the same direction. The 
soldiers and their leader look on with an air of indiflerence, and one 
is engaged in telling, to a peasant girl, the fate of one of the sbirri, 
her lover, who has been shot in the conflict, and whose death over- 
whelms her with anguish. Two portly monks, with their arms 
folded under their robes of white, and an inimitable expression of 
sensuality and haughtiness combined in their hard, bloated features, 
complete the assemblage. The groat excellence of this piece is its 
composition, which must place the original among the most valu- 
able paintings of the histoncal school. It might suggest an interest- 
ing tale to some of our popular writers. 








THE DRAMA. 


THE PARK THEATRE, 


THE BARDER OF SEVILLE. 

Tuts vpera has been produced in a style which, as far as regards 
the dramatis persona, left nothing to be desired. Mrs. Wood sang, 
looked and acted charmingly. Her opening duet with the Count 
was given with that delicacy and tenderness which the composer so 
evidently intended it to unpart. Paisiello was a man who dealt out 
bewitching melodies most bounteously, and instrumented his sub- 
jects with a felicity and beauty equalled by few and surpassed by 
none. It has been a matter of much regret with us, that the works 
of such masters as Cumarosa, Paer, Paisiello, and others of that 
school, should be so utterly exploded, both by professors and the 
public in general; and not all the veneration we feel for the profundity 
of Beethoven and Mozart, or the admiration we profess for the br.l- 
hancies of Rossim, can reconcile us to the absolute neglect with 
which the operas of these composers are universally treated. They 
may be devoid of the captivating piquancy of the great Italian, or 
the nughty imaginings of the sull greater German, but there is, 
notwithstanding, an unpretending, graceful tenderness about them, 
which the amateur and professor oi the present day would do well to 
study. They form the connecting link between the two schools, 
and are in themselves models of no ordinary beauty and capability. 

But to return. The scena, “Tyrant, soon I'll burst thy chains,” 
was excellently sung, although rather disguised, we thought, by va- 
nations and cadenzas. Rossin generally does quite enough in this 
way for the vocalist—sometimes a little too much; and, however 
well these flights of fancy may be executed, the air should, if possi- 
ble, be left somewhat perceivable. We almost fear that Mrs. Wood 
has indulged in this violation of good taste in order to gratify the 
passion of the multitude for the wonderful. As sincere and ardent 
admurers of this lady's talent, we would advise her not to descend to 
any such means to gain additional populanty. Her powers, legiti- 
mately applied, must command admiration and approval; let her 
not, therefore, resort to meretricious effects, which “cannot but 
make the judicious grieve.” 

The slow movement in the finale to the first act was restored, 
and here the lower tones of Mrs. Wood's voice shone out most lus- 
trously; their peculiar quality was in this instance a virtue, and 
gave vast power to her studiously distinct enunciation. The piano- 
forte song, “ An old man would be wooing,” was, however, the 
greatest Ait of the evening, and we really do not know whether the 
more to commend the actress or the singer. She ts undoubtedly a 
musical oratress of no common description, and reads as well as 
sings the author and composer. 

A few words respecting the manner in which this much-abused 
opera, the cluef gem in the coronet of Rossini, is mutilated, and we 
have done. There is now musical strength sufficient at this esta- 
blishment to perform the piece as originally written--why, then, ts 
it not so given? There can be no excuse—the music is effective in 
the highest degree. Where are “ Keco ridente il cielo?’ where 
* Dunque io sono” —“ La calunnia”’—* Pace ¢ gioja?’’—the mag- 
nifivent quintette, and the beautifully characteristic andante, which 
forms so fine a relief to“ Zitti, zitti?”’ We certainly did hope that 
Mr. Wood would have favoured us with the opening serenade—it 
would suit his voiwe extremely well—and again and again we say, 
that for this continued garbling there can be no decent excuse. 

We perceive a strange alteration in the announcements of this 
establishment. Is it to save sixpence a hundred, that they have cut 
out the names of the sengs from the dings which they call smaii 
bills; and of the principal performers from the large ones? We ob- 
served the “ West Indian” advertised, and the principal part in the 
piece, from which also its very name is taken, viz., Beleour, was 
altogether omitted !—the same with regard to “The Nervous Man.” 

~lacide, Mason, and others, who stand well with the public, have 
no right to be used in this way. We do not know whether they 
complain; but we can tell them, that the play-going people notice 
the attempt at their depreciation which it betrays, and the manager 
will do well to keep things in the old way, or we shall be obliged to 
say a few words concerning “the ing and the viceroy over him.” 


MRS. AUSTIN. 

This fair and popular vocalist, who has recently been delighting 
the ciuzens of Piniadelphia and Balumore, has returned to this city, 
We presume to fulfil an engagement at the Park theatre, previous to 
her tour through the western and southern states. With the excep- 
ton, perhaps, of Madame Malibran, we are more indebted to Mrs 
Austin for the great improvement in our musical taste than to any 
other professional lady whatever. Her Ariel is a charming delinea- 
tion; and, notwithstanding the competition which she has had to en- 
counter in other parts, she is stil unrivalled im this on the American 
stage. She isa universal favounte here, and the fends of the lyrical 
drama will not fail to welcome her return to New-York with the same 
warm approbation that has ever greeted her appearance among us. 


We hear that Hummel, the first pianist of the age, is about to 
visit this country. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


After a patient and careful perusal, the following communications 
are respectfully declined: Lines to Mrs. Wood— To the evening 
star—A bachelor's dream— The dull preacher— Marriages in high 
life—Extracts from the diary of a midshipman on furlough— 
Cross-readings from the newspapers— Lady Lenox and the Lon- 
don press— The village schoolmaster—A collection of conundrums 
— Marian Homespun— Recollections of a roue— The spinster— 
Modern enormitics— The poetasters of America— Malibran, Wood, 
Austin and Hughes compared— The truth vs. scandal— Fireside 
reflections— The late Miss Paton— My first offer— The highlands 
—Subject for a norel—My wife's first hushand— Three days at 
the springs— The omnibuses — Lore, law, and literature— The twin 
| sisters—Cape Lookout— The Misses Smith of Smithfield— Ance- 
dotes of a barher— A Persian fable— On the moral tendency of po- 
lice reports— An impartial eramination of the testimony produced 
on the Avery trial— Another instance of canine sagacity— Hints 
to reviewers— Modern refinement, education and dress— The mi 
litia law—Erening worship— How to make a norel sell— The Nul- 
lifiers, an authentic sketch— The Penny Magazines— Pian of a 
new national bank—Early marriages— ‘The president's tour 
My last cotton speculations—Letter to Major Downine— Th 
stage-struck miss— The new custom-house— ‘Tv the moon— Essay 
on the fine arts and the return of Mr. Leslie— Specimen of a nore 

| price current— Mr. Cooper, the novelist—Second impressions 
The birth-day ball— The dead trumpeter— The Kentuckian and 
Yankee, as delineated by Hackett— An appeal to Halleck —Eng- 
lish Travellers in America—A night on the overslaugh—and 
The foreign duke and his whiskers. 

A number of packages still remain unread, but they shall all be at 
tended to soon. Correspondents are thanked for their attention, 
eren when we do not publish their farours, as we beliere most of 
them to be actuated more by a desire to promote the cause of letters 
in general, and that of the Mirror in particular, than on account 
of any curiosily lo sce themselves in print; and, although, in a 
great many instances, we are obliged to“ take the will for the 
deed,” yet, in all cases, we sincerely acknowledge our indebted 
ness to the authors of the tarious compositions submitted lo our 
inspection 

The annexed pieces hare been filed for insertion :—Ntanzas to Caro 
line; The broken heart; Dandies of the old school ; Anecdote of 
the late Dr. Samuel L. Mitchill; Astronomy; The brichless law 
yer; Antiquities ; The harp that is strung ; Review of Hamilton's 
book ; and numerous other communications 
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Anonymous letters.— Bulwer, in his new work, “England and the 
English,” enters into an elaborate discussion of the question, whether 
there is any public or private benefit in the constant adherence to 
the anonymous method of writing through the medun of the public 
journals. After comparing the English, among whom anonymous 
writers abound, with the French, with whom the custom ts rare, he 
proceeds to decide in favour of the latter nation, and expatiates at 
length upon the influence of personal character and general reputa- 
tion upon the reader as affecting his judgment concerning the writ 
ten opinions of an author. In France, the men most distinguished 
in the literary and political world, have not scrupled to affix their 
names to articles in daily journals, and in their monthly and quar- 
terly reviews we constantly see the names of Thiers, Cousin, Jonnés 
and Chateaubriand, than whom France numbers not abler men, 
appended to their several contributions, We would especially in 
stance the “Revue Eneyclopedique,”” in which we are constantly 
in the habit of seeing opimons upon literary productions and publi 
measures accompanied with the names of the writers im bold relict 
But in England the contrast is very great, and illustrates, ina 
striking manner, the character of the people. The columns of the 
Edinburgh and Quarterly reviews have been filled by anonymous 
writers, whose names have generally been kept from the publi 
with the most scrupulous care; and if Macaulay or Croker at any 
time avow himself as the author of an article, the discovery ts trum 
peted through all the channels of literary intercourse. [tis but a 
short time since it was ascertained that Lord Brougham was tu 
inditer of the celebrated eritique upon Byron's first poetical effort, 
the “ Hours of Idleness,” which gave such an impulse to a mighty 
mind, that needed only the spur of excitement to arouse it to action ; 
and so interesting and important was the confession of the lord 
chancellor considered, that it has travelled literally round the world, 
since We saw it 4 year aiter its appearance in America, inthe “Chi- 
nese Courier,” a paper published in Canton! where it doubtless 
proved exceedingly edifying to the hong merchants and gan-chat 
szes, or justices of the peace, of the celestial empire. The adoption 
of the French method would, certainly, cause a great change in the 
periodical literature of England, and by causing every writer to face 
the public openty, compe! him to take heed to tus ways, and respect 
Sut, in another way it would 
\ reputation must first 


the conventional rules of society. 
operate, in our opimon, disadvantageous! y 
be got, before a man can publicly avow himself, and expect autho 
rity conjoined with his name. “The bread must be first thrown 
upon the waters,” and when the “many days’ shall have elapsed, 
if it return, the individual may indeed pride himself upon bis laurels 
acquired in secret and worn openly. Indeed, we think that a name 
unknown to fame would operate to the decided injury of a literary 
effort, and that the privilege of trying one’s power, with an avenue 
open for retreat, in case of failure, is a salutary and efficient stimu 
lant to many who would otherwise shrink from the attempt, With 
men of established reputation, the case may be different, though 
even here there are exceptions. Consider the effect of the letters of 
Jumus, and the many heart-surring letters preceding our revolution, 
which jast are many of them unacknowledged even to the present 
day. The discovery of the real author of Junius, much as it might 
gratify our curiusity, would certainly detract much from the interest 
of the work to which the mysterious “nominis umbra” unparts 
such an absorbing influence; and we feel sure, that Swift, in his 
celebrated “ Draper's Letters,’ would have entirely destroyed their 
effect by the avowal of his name, at the tme of wmung, setung 
aside the nek of personal danger 

Thus much respecting anonymous commumeations upon sub- 
jects of public umportance. We would, however, remark, in conclu- 


sion, that as regards those connected with private welfare, or the 
happiness of individuals, we protest against the use of the anony- 
mous, as tending to embuitter the enjoyments of the family circle, 
and to infuse a spirit of distrust among those who by natural ties 
and the bonds of friendship should be nearest and dearest to each 
other. Even if the information given be true, still, the manner in 
which it is conveyed, and the complete ignorance of the motives 
inducing the disclosure, leave the person addressed in a labyrinth of 
doubt more distressing than his former want of knowlelge. This is 
on the supposition that the information be true. If, as is often the 
case, it be false, the harm is mfinitely increased. We ourselvcs 
being the occasional recpients of anonymous letters, sometimes 
replete with violent, uncompromising abuse, and sometimes more 
msinuating, and consequently more injunous, feel warranted in 
speaking from expernence on the subject, and by constant habit, 
have learned to look with utter indifference upon all such miserable 
eflorts. May all our readers be similarly gutted. We close with the 
saying of the French philosopher, “ dd faut surtout nous méfier de 
celut qui traraille roil .” 


Fortune-telling.— We are apt to think that the many artficers of 
magic, hecromancy and the divining of fortunes by palmustry and 
dreams have passed away from ameng us with the advance of civi 
lizauion, and that, in these enlightened days, we may look back 
upon these devices to ensnare the credulous as the exploded relics 
of the dark ages. Never was there a greater error, The supersu 
tious are to be found at all times, and consequently there will not be 
wanting persons who are wilhng to practise upon ther eredulity 
Among the lower and uneducated classes many absurd opimons 
and delusive fallacies still continue in full teres; many phenomena 
of nature are considered as fraught with weal or woe, and this be 
ing the commonly received Opunen, they readily consult any one 
who has the rmpudence to assume the office of an expositor of the 
All who have seen the popular burletta of 
‘Tom and Jerry,” will recollect the fortune-teller, who displays te 
the heroes of the piece their inameratas in an enchanted murror 
The representation, absurd as it may appear, was derived from ac 


lndden deerees of fate 


tual circumstances occurnng in the centre of cwviuized London; and 
the woman who ts thus portrayed in the prece, was actually visited 
by many, not only of the common people, but of the nobility. Nog 
are We without our professors of this branch of the sence of en 
trapping the weak-:nnded and superstitous; and we are led to 
write this notice by having recently remarked adverusements in our 
daily journals, dressed out with all due myst: ism, and filled with 
the extraordinary powers of a certain lady, who, we presume, is a 
second Moll Pitcher, and can conjure money out of the wallets of 
thieves and pickpockets into those of the mghtiul owners, with ne 
less adroitness than the famous diviner aforesaid; lke her, taking 
due care that a portion of the treasure is diverted, during the myste 


nous process, into her own possession 


Equestric nism We have viewed, with much pk asure, the in 
creased number of equestrians, of both sexes, whom we continually 
meet every tow daysin all the great thoroughfares and roads around 
the city. Itis an exereme combining so many advantages, and so 
conducive to the health of both body and mind, that too much can 

not be said in its favour. But while we bestow our commendations 
upon the custom of nding on horseback, we would sull utter a few 
words against the changes of dress which we have at umes observed, 
and which combine the peculiar charactenstics of male and female 
habi iments, in such a manner that we have been sorely puzzled and 
utterly at a loss to ascertain the sex of the form fauntiag and 
prancing before us. Tt might be a gentleman in a great coat, ora 
lady in a hat and jockey vest. We are reminded, by this cecum 

stance, of the anecdote in the Spectator, where a tenant of Su 
Roger de Coverley meeting a lady of this order, and being asked 
whether that was the way, secing only the male part of the querist, 
rephed “Yes, sir’ —but upon the second question, having dropped 
lus eye upon the petticoat, be changed his tone into “ No, madam.’ 
And we are further bound to undite this caution, since we met lately 
one of these female centaurs, who looked upon us, in the words of 
Addison, “with a masculine assurance, and cocked her hat full im 
our face!’ Shades of our grandmothers, could ye but revisit the 
altered scenes of your living associations! If puritans, would ye 
not ery out agamst such deviecs, as of Satan, the father of deceit 
and the Salem witches! If goede vrouws of Nieuw-Amsterdam, 
would ye not invoke holy Santaclaus ? How would the multivalve 
trunk-hose of the mmmertal Taa-Brocks shake with ire at these in 

novations! But our indignation is unequal to the subject. 


The pianoforte.—The adunrers of instrumental mugie and pro 
fessional skill, will be gratified to learn, that Miss Sterling bas re- 
turned from the south, with renewed health, to pursue her avoca 
tions as teacher of the pranotorte, and that she intends making this 
city her place of permanent residence. This interesting young 
lady is, unquestionably, one of the most bniliant pianistes that 
has ever visited these shores, and her performances have been 
We under- 
stand that she intends giving a coneert in the course of a few 


the theme of praise wherever they have been heard 


days, and we trust it will be numerously and fashionably attended, 
We are pleased to perceive that a genuine musical taste is fast 
gaining ground amongst us, and that the discordant thrumming on 
panofortes and harps, which was such a theme of ndicule with our 
witty essayrsts ten years ago, is fast giving way to the harmony 
and serenee which are the cfleets of regular instruction, and a well- 
nsulled knowledge 4 the principles of the art. [tis tortunate for 
is, that we are not bigetted in favour of any particular school of 
music, and, therefore, have not to encounter the obstacles which so 
ong retarded the progress of music in England, where the greatest 
foreun prolessoers, in times past, amnd all the éclat with which they 
were always recenved, never succeeded in leaving behind them die- 
ciples to represent their style of composition, and tailed in establish 
ng any academy of musie worthy to be mentioned in the same 
breath with the Consercatoires, Musées, or Lycées of France and 
Italy. But such is the encouragement at present bestowed upon 
professors of this art, and the consequent taste diffused among the 
neople, that we doubt net that a permanent institution for musical 
mestruction alone will be, ere long, established in this city. But ull 
‘| that event shall occur, we must be content with the efforts of ind:- 

viduals, and among the most accomplished in ths country is the 
" tady referred to im this notice 
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MY GONDOLA’S WAITING BELOW, LOVE. 
A MOONLIGHT SERENADE—THE POETRY BY W. N. BELLAMY—THE MUSIC BY A. U. HAYTER. 
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The wa-ters in vit-ing- ly flow, love, The moon on bo-som bright; Then come @ wel Oerthe — tide, And 
their shines and glide rip-pling we'll 
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watch the gay on the shore 3 And gon do As our bark a-long, time to the dip of his oar. 
vil the lier’s song, shoots Shall keep 

















N dear one, dismiss thy alarms 3 Remember the sweetest are ever the flectest, 
but a step to my arms, r let us miss such a twilight as this, Then haste, love, and share them with me. 
Think not the silk he a too slight, love, But seize the bright hours as they flee, 

















ORIGINAL TRANSLATIONS want this cele ; 


how elegant and tasty the lisposition of these shades.” | three adventurers, but they were not be found—neither was gold, 


, os 
how brig tand glowing are these colours; and he emissaries of justice were dispat d to the domiecil ot 


we And they rose and pretended t old a piece to his view. The |) silver nor silk visible about their { } rem The monarch, 
THE WONDERFUL CLOTH, OR THE BIRTH-RIGHT TEST. tnd they 1 4 d to untold a piece ‘ i marrabeders seca ; , ; 


. ; ishamed at not bemg able to see it, when so many persons || in his great joy to find himself equally 1 i with the members 


Turee adventurers or presented themselves to a king; | 1 asserted them having done so, was endurmg an agony of morti- || of his court, would not permit the pursuit of thy jawavs 
REE adventurers onee pres ‘ t ives a ning ; an og: 
! t tion in tt tron o ot bemag ritimately born! } It is thus many error 
unable to say of what kingdom; he, however, was a king, and a nin . oth wl legitimately born 
, ( ! ral rsine hi t} ay is If nv ud viet 
rich one Thev told him thev were possessors of a secret for the » then, mwardiv eur ¢ his mother and h ma prejudices ¢ 


manufacture of a most wonderful cloth; but that its fabreation ; , too, to commence a violent quarrel with his |! ourselves singular by « ppo 
{ queen. However, courtier-like, he quickly recovers from his first sur- 
required an extravagant outlay, and one far beyond their means que ( er, courte e, he qui ecovers 1 ‘ " 
} , } Zz — $i eh ROrR 7 
| s He ne tins his dignity, and, to each observation of our |] ANISH SORROW 
but such were its marvellous properties, that they doubted not but P : s his dignity, and, to each obsery é 
} . } ae ! . " Bates 
1 " adventur oh onds witl OmMmpiumen and int |} hind, so deteterious 
his majesty would furmsh them with the facilites to establish a = s 1 compliments and praises ; ; 
an , mh ime, se ll did our gent 1 hat tl n sing! when itis deeply seat 
manufactory They assured him that one born of base lineage In : ur ¢ ! ry work, that there was 1 ot i single 
yuld neither see nor touch i person at cor but spoke I onderful cloth, and all deemed || whole nervous system, 
Cet ¢ Ts ] ‘ ouct H 
T } } stablishes irth-rig] l rtin ! and || tards the circulation of 
The king heard their relation with astonishment Kings are they « AOTisit ' 1 igut, asserting they had seen and ‘ nl ' ‘ att ‘ 
alice j i} +} } +} ] . } } touched it It commonly de! 
malicious, and he inwardly ch Lat the pleasure he should de- 
me d ur ad irers, embold 1 by their success s 
rive from the extidition et this wonderful cloth to the followers of One cay, our adventurers, emboldened by their ecess, went so 


! 


lar as to propose making an official robe for his majesty, to be worn dispost ig to every « 
1 } . 


on an approaching gala day Ihe king, who was tempted to dis- | [t preys upon the 


ius court. They were immmediately furmshed with commodious 
apartments, and money and silk provided them to commence theu . 
operations cover whether there was not in his capital some con panions in mis- dulgence to the 1 
atiot 
{ .p vt! . 1 het j } .) = 
At the expiration of two weeks, one of them informed the king fortune, promptiv acces ed their offer p i 
' , ainiear 
that the stuff was in progress, and that it was the most beautiful Atter having accurately measured the monarch, our trio returne anning 
ih } home and appeared busily engaged m preparing the dress. On th 
cloth in the world. If his majesty desired to view it, he was soli- agg sri ef ae “I ties sien ae LUTION OF THE CHARADE IN OUR 
" \ ippormted day, they re-appeared at the palace ostensibly witl 
crted to come alone ' ' T) g li: 
mayesty’s garments Shown to his apartments, they went e swilt War-char 
; clept a r—and off 
ihe god, or ct 
} 


To meet the foe in ¢ 


The king, to assure himself of the fact. immediately dispatched 
: 


his crand chamber! | 


im, to whom the trio, before admitting him mto ; 2 ° 
the stuff and the excellence of the tit 
nd “tus a car that soon will bens 


} } : , \ 
the operation of dressing him, lauding, at imtervals, the | i S 
l 
\ 


their * sanctum,” expatiated at length on the indescribable properties 
! - 


His majesty was confounded, but still maintained | 


o ” ' : hi . 
of the extraordinary stutl, so that. on his arrival, th poor chamber- T eded. | " sag Durant again through fields of 
ie operation concluded, he mounted his charger, and proudly pa- No tair but on some pe? has sm 


raded the city streets m the midst of a superb cavaleade A lap-deg, kitten, lamb, or child 
No tair but clasps one to her bre 
f Or takes it to her couch of rest 
reported to his majesty, who, desiring to test his whole court, sent, |S0 every one must see it, and all therefore added to their ery ¢ A happy union of these two, 


Jain, who, in reality saw nothing, felt compe see ed to declare he did, and 
on his return to the king, cre itly praised its m ienitie ence and “ter auty 
The work continued advancing: and the progress was const antly | No one was Ignorant of the astonishing properties of the 


yes , 


“what a splendid coat he has got!” Thi A car and pet, presents to view 
; aning of a late charade 
Guard well its beauties, lest they fade. 


at each successive mtimation of the manufacture rs, a different |“ Long live the king 
member. Lake the poor chamberlain, each returned to his highness }much enraged the king, who was more fain to believe himself the 
} 


singing the praises of the cloth basest born personage in his kingdom 





} = - 
At length the king, whose curiosity was excited by these unani- Suddenly a little Moor, groom to his majesty, cried out, “ Why, Published every Saturday, at the corner of Nassau and Ann streets. 
mous encomiuims, determined to visit this wonderful cloth himself. j} the king is naked!" This cry was echoed by his comrades. In- | Terms, Four pottars per annum, payadle, in all cases, in advance. 
Arrived at the factory, he saw the workmen apparently engaged at || 
the looms; but all else was invisible | tniched by declaring his belief in its correctness ; and finally, the | 


* See,”’ said they, * how soft and fine is this texture; how beau- grandees coincided in opinion with his majesty. ' GEORGE P. SCOTT @ CO. PRINTERS. 


All letters must be post-paid, and directed to the editers.—Ne sub- 
king I i 


| sensibly the people too began to join in the clamour. The : 
seripuon received for a less penod than one year. 








